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The Situation. 





Dla progress of the civil service reform movement during 

the year 1808 is well reviewed in the annual address of 
the President of the League, Mr. Schurz, published as a sup- 
plement to this issue of Goop GOVERNMENT. ‘There is little 
more to be said to complete the record, except in the way of 
elaboration of some of the subjects covered. 

When Congress assembled in January, following the holi- 
day recess, organized efforts were made in both branches; 
to modify the civil service law and to limit the area of its 
operation. At a conference of some fifty Republican repre- 
sentatives, called by Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio, a Committee 
was appointed to prepare an amendatory act. This was in 
troduced shortly afterwards by Mr. Evans of Kentucky. It 
proposed the reduction of the limits of the classified service 
in three directions—by withdrawing all positions from classi- 
fication other than those of certain specified designations, by 
fixing the amount of salary paid as a basis for inclusion or ex- 
clusion, and by confining the application of the rules to offices 
having a designated number of employees. At the time this 
remarkable bill was presented there were 84,240 offices and 
employments in the classified service. ‘The withdrawals in 
question would have reduced the number to 29,987. Many 
of the positions and classes of positions affected had been 
subject to the law since the original classification of President 
Arthur. 

The Evans bill was sent to the House Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, before which a series of hearings 
was given, and the subject very thoroughly discussed, by rep- 
resentatives of the League, and of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and others. At the same time the sub-committee of the 
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Civil Service Committee of the Senate, appointed shortly 
after the inauguration of Mr. McKinley to investigate the 
operations of the present law and rules, resumed its inquiries, 
and prepared to report its recommendations. Senator Pritch- 
ard of North Carolina, chairman of the main Committee, pre- 
sided at these sessions and in the majority of cases conducted 
the examination of witnesses. The testmony taken was some- 
what desultory in character, and of little relative value. In 
the examination of the President of the Commission, Mr. 
Procter, it was, however, made perfectly patent that the exist- 
ing system required no change in the way of contraction, that 
the results of the application of the rules, wherever there is a 
purpose on the part of the appointing officer to apply them 
faithfully, are in the highest degree satisfactory, and that the 
stories told by a number of witnesses of failures of one sort or 
another were almost wholly without foundation. Mr. Proc- 
ter’s statements were corroborated by the testimony of Mr. 
Roosevelt and of others having a practieal acquaintance with 
the subject. The outcome of the Committee’s work repre- 
sented in some measure the results of two months’ discussion 
of the subject on both sides of the Capitol. On the ninth ot 
March a report was presented signed by three of the eight 
members, Senators Pritchard, Elkins and Morrill, recommend- 
ing the withdrawal of approximately 10,000 positions from 
classification, but fraukly admitting that, even in the case of 
these, “the Executive has the power to make such modifica- 
tions as may be advisible, and therefore no legislation is 
needed.” Three other members, Senators Lodge, Wolcott 
and Harris, presented a dissenting report, recommending an 
even less number of withdrawls—approximately 3,00o—while 
the remaining two, Senators Chilton and Kenney, recom- 
mended no changes of any character. 

At about the same time the Evans bill, in the Honse, was 
referred to a sub committee cunsisting of seven of the thirteen 
members of the main Civil Service Committee, and these 
agreed unanimously that the measure should not be reported. 

The movement in Congress was thus defeated wholly. 
No bill of any sort affecting the civil service was passed, or 
materially advanced. When the regular session adjourned 
the matter stood substantially as the Senate Committee had 
left it. The right of the President alone to alter the classified 
lines was recognized, and the advice of a majority of the Com- 
mittee was directly against the exercise of this prerogative, 
except in a strictly limited number of cases. 

It was next announced, in the public press and otherwise, 
that Mr. McKinley would issue an order excepting from 
classification from 2500 to 3000 positions subject to competi- 
tive examination under the existing rules and that this action 
would serve as a recognition, in a sense, of the justice of the 
demands for “ modification” made in Congress. The gradual 
lessening of the number of positions to be restored to the patron- 
age system, from the 55,000 of the Evans-Grosvenor bill to 
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the 2,500 of the promised order, was a matter of admitted 
regret to the promoters of the former measure, but the prospect 
of anything in the appearance of concession served to satisfy 
them in a measure. It was not conceded, however, by the ad- 
vocates of civil service reform that concession of any sort could 
properly be made. It was pointed out in public statements 
and in memorials to the President that the Republican promise 
to maintain the system faithfully, and the personal pledge of 
the President to permit “no backward step,” would not admit 
of that construction. The discussion on the floor of Congress 
and before the Committees, had shown not that a limited 
number of withdrawals might be made, but that, from the 
point of view of the good of the service, there should be xo 
withdrawals, but rather an improvement and extension of the 
system as it stands. 

The President, in his first message to Congress, stated that 
he should not hesitate to except places which in his judgment 
“ have been improperly included,” or to add those the inclu- 
sion of which “ will best promote the public service.” He has 
since intimated, unofficially, that some action of this sort 
would indeed be taken, but the excepting order has not yet 
appeared. The League has undertaken to present the reasons 
why, if the public welfare is to be the only basis of consider- 
ation, those classes of positions currently reported to be in the 
President’s mind should remain subject to the strictest merit 
rules. 

It has been urged, moreover, that the present would be a 
peculiarly inopportune time for any serious change in this re- 
spect in our administrative methods. The record of the ad- 
ministration with respect to the recognition of merit principles 
in many branches of the service has been, and is, the subject 
of much criticism. Under an act of Congress, secured it seems 
through misrepresentation on the part of members of the House 
Appropriations Committee, the clerks and other employees 
added to the force of the War Department during the war 
with Spain—six hundred in all—were appointed without ex- 
amination under an inexcusable suspension of the rules; the 
efficiency of the Indian Service has been likewise impaired by 
improper appointments and removals in positions of the higher 
class; in the Internal Revenue Service and in the Department 
of Justice appointments have been made practically as though 
the law had no existence; in the principal Customs Houses 
evasions have been openly practiced, and, in practically every 
branch, the Executive order of July, 1897, regulating the 
method of removal, has been obeyed only so far as the depart- 
ment head has chosen to obey it. In the foreign service— 
the nearest counterpart to the service we are proposing to set 
up in acquired dependencies—changes for political reasons 
have been proportionately in excess of the number under any 
administration for many years past, and not a few of the ap- 
pointments made have been condemned as manifestly unfit. 
In the face of the now convincing proof of the failure of the 
last Census when taken by a force organized on the patron- 
age basis, it is proposed by Congress, without protest of any 
sort from the President, that the Census of 1900 shall be taken 
in the same way. 

The lines of the classified service, since March 4, 1897, re- 
main, as yet, practically unbroken, and in resisting the importu- 
nate demands of the office-seeking contingent that they shou/d 
be broken, the President has already won grateful public ack- 
nowledgment. But if an unfortunate precedent is now estab- 
lished by the withdrawal of even a limited number of import- 
ant places, the public estimate will necessarily be modified. 
It is clearly understood that if the government of dependen- 
cies is assumed, the undertaking will be impossible of execu- 
tion if the merit system is not firmly established at the outset. 
The impairment of that system in the corresponding offices at 
home, at the very time that the more serious experiment is pro- 
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posed, would be neither wise nor politic. Added to the list of 
shortcomings to which reference has been made, such a course 
will hardly fail to meet with distinct popular disfavor. 

It is earnestly hoped that the gratifying defeat of the 
hostile element in Congress may be followed by an altogether 
uncompromising attitude on the part of the President, as well 
as by the correction of the unsatisfactory conditions that have 
been permitted to develop within the service. 

The attention of both the public and the President has 
been more or less engrossed by the events of the war and its 
aftermath, and it is not surprising perhaps that things here 
an there should go wrong. There is opportunity now, how- 
ever, for more careful consideration of the situation, and the 
chance remains that a later review of the administration will 
take into account accomplishments as creditable as those that 
formed the basis of the estimate GooD GOVERNMENT gave a 
year ago. 


The Threatened Backward Step. 


b he following letter was addressed to President McKinley 
by the General and Executive Committees of the League 
under date of October 28, last: 
To THE PRESIDENT, 
Sir : 

On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
the undersigned, members of its General and Executive Com- 
mittees, express to you the solicitude which persistent rumors 
that material changes are to be made in the civil service rules 
have caused, as they believe, to all who hold that the benefits 
of good government and pure politics can be secured to this 
country only through the faithful and practical application of 
the principle that office constitutes, always and in all respects, 
a trust for the good of the whole people. 

It is reported that through the changes in contemplation a 
large number of positions now filled either through promotion 
or aftér open competitive examination will be withdrawn from 
the protection of the Rules and restored to that class wherein 
both appointment and retention depend wholly upon the 
favor of the department officer, or of others who, directly or 
indirectly, exercise this power. The League submits for your 
consideration, the certainty that such changes, whatever their 
motive, and however plausibly they may be explained by 
those by whom they are suggested, will be greeted alike by 
the friends and enemies of the merit system as a step backward 
—a step the more significant because it will be the first step 
backward avowedly taken by the Executive branch of the 
government since the Civil Service law took effect. 

We present, with this address, a brief statement of facts, 
relative to certain positions and classes of positions said to be 
within the scope of the changes proposed, for which we re- 
spectfully ask your consideration. 

The merit system in our public administration has proved 
its worth. Experience has shown that wherever the hostility 
of appointing or governing officers has not been an impedi- 
ment, it has improved the personnel of the branches in which 
it has been established, and reduced the public expense; while 
in other branches, where the rules have not applied, the case 
has often been notably the reverse. 

In the classified force of the departmental service at Wash- 
ington, alone, during the period from 1883 to 1896, the saving 
effected annually through increased efficiency has been esti- 
mated, in the official reports of the Civil Service Commission, 
at more than three millions of dollars. 

We believe that changes, whereby positions and classes of 
positions are now removed permanently from the classified 
service, will be accepted not only as a step backward, but as 
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proof that the system is not regarded by the present adminis- 
tration as here and here to stay, and will inevitably awaken 
doubts as to the sincerity of repeated declarations of the party 
now dominant in National affairs that the law establishing it 
shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable. 

How far this view of the action said to be contemplated 
would be just or reasonable, we do not think it needful to dis- 
cuss: we lay before you our conviction that it would be the 
view taken, in fact, by the intelligent public, that it would im- 
pair the confidence of many patriotic Americans in the honor 
and good faith of their government, and that it would en- 
courage the pernicious activity of men interested in our poli- 
tics principally as a means of securing selfish advantage. 
We urge earnestly, that these grave evils may be guarded 
against, and we remain, Sir, 

Very respectfully, your fellow-citizens, etc., etc. 





|? is commonly understood that the changes contemplated 
will be made, if at all, through amendment of Rule VI of 
the present civil service rules, defining the excepted class. The 
reports printed in the public press are to the effect that the 
following additional exceptions have been proposed : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Shipping Commissioners 
Temporary Acting Asst. Surgeons, Marine Hospital Service 
Private Secretaries and Confidential Clerks, Customs Service 
Counsel, Board of General Appraisers 
Paymaster, New York Custom House 
Alaska Customs and Internal Revenue Service 
Deputy Collectors, Internal Revenue Service 
Storekeepers and Gaugers, temporarily employed as neeessity re- 
quires, in Internal Revenue Service, receiving $3 per day, or 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Civilian Members, Board of Publication, War Records Office 
Military Park commissioners and employees 
Private Secretary and Asst. Secretary 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Post Office Inspectors 
Private Secretaries at certain Postoffices 
Auditor at New York Postoffice 
Superintendents of Stations, (acting as auditors) 
Pinence Clerks ond Cagis oocccccccceseccseeses 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Office Deputy Marshals 


Private Secretaries to U. S. District Attorneys 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Assistant Attorney 
Sup’t. Hot Springs Reservation 
Special J.and Inspector 
Inspector of Coal Mines 
Special Agents, General Land Office 
Supts. of Warehouses, Irrigation and Logging 
ee NN Soc ins oS we Sans wwe rowed boa ede Naw obese 
Special Allotting Agents, Indian Service 
Special Commissioners 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
Examiner of Lands, Indian Service 
Financial Clerks, Indian Agencies 
Alaska School Service 
Special Pension Examiners 
Pension Examining Surgeons 
Chief and Financial Clerks, Pension Agencies 
Private Secretary to Land Commissioner 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Special Agents and Experts.............. ieee tied cceseneneeos 25 
Private Secretary to Asst. Secretary.........++- oes nesaceveesese I 


—_——— 


26 


These changes would increase the number of excepted po- 


sitions from 1540 to 3925, as shown by the following sum- 
mary : 


Additional 
exceptions 
proposed 


°o 2 


Positions 
now 
excepted. 


DEPARTMENT. Total. 


° 2 

1057 1616 

61 63 

° 2 

Postoffice 80 949 


Justice 261 361 
Interior (exclusive of Indians) goo go2 
Agriculture 26 28 


2385 3925 


N a brief submitted to the President with the letter of Oc- 
tober 28, the arguments against many of the more im- 
portant of the changess proposed were given in detail as 
follows : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue : 

The principal reasons that have been advanced for the ex- 
ception of Deputy Collectors, have been these: 

(1) That these officers have the custody of public moneys, 
for the safe-keeping of which they are required to give a bond, 
and that for the protection of their superiors, who are respon- 
sible for their acts, the selection of appointees should be from 
among those personally known to the Collector, in each case. 

(z) That in reorganizing the Internal Revenue Service 
under the present administration, it has been found impractic- 
able to use the machinery of the Civil Service Commission. 

And, 

(3) That the power of appointment and removal of Depu- 
ties, vested in Collectors by Section 3148 of the Revised 
Statutes, can not be modified or limited by any construction 
that may be placed on the Civil Service acts. 

The first objection to classification mentioned, has been 
made in the case of other positions of a fiduciary character, and 
may therefore be treated generally. The test of actual experi- 
ence has shown the claim that an appointee, who, in the course 
of his duty will handle public moneys, should, for that reason, 
be excepted from the usual examination for the ascertaining of 
special merit and fitness, to be quite fallacious. It has been 
shown that the average honesty of persons appointed through 
competition, and promoted on their merits, is in no degree in- 
ferior to that of persons appointed through other means: that, 
in fact, if there is any significant difference, the case is the 
reverse. Moreover, the ability to furnish the requisite amount 
of bonds may be made, and is in fact at present made, one of 
the elements in an examination. Where the bond is not given, 
the applicant may be rejected. Since the general establish- 
ment of surety companies, it has become a comparatively 
easy matter fora man of good reputation to secure a bond, 
and the guarantee of honesty that the surety company gives 
has proved invariably to be an ample protection to the Govern- 
ment. It is a well known fact that careful inquiry is made by 
such company’s agents into the character and antecedents of 
the applicant, and that his conduct, after securing the bond, is 
carefully noted. A competitve examination complements this 
private examination as to honesty, and insures the selection 
and retention of the most fit. 
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The bond, or other security, from a Deputy Collector, 
which is authorized by Section 3148 of the Revised Statutes, 
is given to the Collector as an officer of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and not as a private individual. ‘The Collector gives 
an official bond to the Government, and he may be held 
chargeable with the acts or defalcations of those who exercise 
the authority of the office of Deputy, but he is in turn protected 
by the bond of the Deputy, and it is a significant fact that 
there is no instance in the history of the service in which a Col- 
lector has actually suffered personal loss through the defalca- 
tion of a subordinate. 

There have been many instances in which Deputies have 
continued to serve through the administrations of several Col- 
lectors without receiving new commissions or giving new 
bonds, a fact that goes to show not only that the Department 
has considered the statutes relating to Deputy Collectors as 
conferring continuous authority upon such officers, but that 
the Collector in such cases has assumed that trained subordin- 
ates, who have been trusted by his predecessor in office, may 
well be continued. If there were any sound reasons for the 
exception of Deputies based on this claim with reference to 
bonds, it would be quite as reasonable to declare that when 
changes are made among the governing officers of a national 
bank or private banking house, the subordinates of such 
officers, who have given bonds wherever required, should also 
be changed, and the business of the establishment entrusted, 
for the sake of safety, to untrained men. 


It is very respectfully submitted that the difficulties that 
have been encountered in connection with appointments and 
removals in certain Internal Revenue districts during the past 
eighteen months, have been the result almost invariably of the 
opposition of the Collector to the application of the rules, and 
the failure of the Collector in such cases to co-operate satisfac- 
torily with the Civil Service Commission in holding examina- 
tions to secure Cesirable eligibles. In many cases all, or nearly 
all of the employees of an office have been dismissed for con- 
fessedly political reasons, and even when the Civil Service 
Commission has thus been confronted with the unusual task of 
supplying eligibles for a complete reorganization, Collectors 
have refused to aid the Commission in any way, and have 
made new appointments under temporary certificates, trusting 
to the delays that would be encountered in securing qualified 
eligibles, for the continuance of such appointments indefinitely. 
This practice was illustrated by the frank admission of Collec- 
tor Nunn, of the Nashville (Tenn.) district, who, when ex- 
amined under oath, said : 


‘*T am a Republican, and much prefer having Republicans associ- 
ated with me in the administration of my office. When I took charge I 
was confronted with an office full of Democrats. I came in with the 
determination to put Republicans in every position possible, keeping 
within the bounds of the law as I construed the law. The employees 
dismissed by me are all Democrats, and the men who took their places 
are all Republicans.” 

The Collector in this case had the right, of course, to 
dismiss all of the employees he found in office who might prove 
incompetent, no matter what their politics might be. He 
would have been required to fill such positions from the elig- 
ible lists again without regard to politics, but he declined to 
recognize the eligible lists of the Commission, and made his 
appointments without regard to the rules. The investigations 
and correspondence that followed were undoubtedly an em- 
barrassment to the Collector and to the Department, but 
nothing of the sort would have occurred if the law had been 
obeyed from the outset. There would have been fewer vacan- 
cies to fill, and the Commission would have had no difficulty 
‘in furnishing eligibles to fill them. 


Although the present Civil Service classification includes 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue, and the rules require 
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that such officers shall be appointed only after competitive ex- 
amination, it is shown by official reports that in many districts 
removals and appointments have been made as they were at 
Nashville, and that in some of such cases the circumstances at- 
tending appointments for political reasons have been scandal- 
ous. We would refer particularly to the changes recently made 
in the Internal Revenue offices at Lancaster, Pa., and at Port- 
land, Ore. 


The claim of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
Deputies are not properly subject to the provisions of the Civil 
Service acts, was submitted to the Attorney-General, with a 
request for an opinion, on September 28, 1897. A brief on 
the subject was handed to the Attorney-General by the Civil 
Service Commission on October 14, 1898. An examination of 
that document seems to establish beyond all question the fact 
that the President, in the exercise of the powers vested in him 
by the Constitution, and by Section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursuance of the 
authority conferred by the Civil Service Act of January 16, 
1883, had full authority to classify the officers in question. 
Section 1753, which became a law before Section 3148, on 
which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue relied, author- 
ized the President ‘‘ To prescribe such regulations for the ad- 
mission of persons into the Civil Service of the United States 
as may best promote the efficiency thereof.” There was no 
exception in this general reference to the entire Civil Service, 
and the only exceptions made by act of 1883 were in the case 
of officers confirmed by the Senate, officers appointed by either 
branch of Congress, or by the Judiciary, and common laborers. 
It is true that Section 3148 conferred the general power of ap- 
pointment and removal of Deputies upon the Collectors, but it 
is one of the most common rules of construction that statutes 
which do not conflict shall be read together, and every statute 
of the United States conferring the power of appointment is 
modified by the general provisions of the Civil Service act. 
The right of Congress to make such modifications in the case 
of persons whose appointment is made actually or construc- 
tively by heads of departments, has been declared by the 
United States Supreme Court, (in U. S. v. Perkins, 116 U. 
S. 483) as follows: 


‘*The head of a department has no constitutional prerogative of 
appointments to offices independently of the legislation of Congress, and 
by such legislation he must be governed, not only in making appoint- 
ments, but in all that is incident thereto.” 


The Attorney General has given no opinion on the ques- 
tion raised, and it may fairly be assumed that the finality of 
the arguments of the Civil service Commission have been 
recognized. 

The duties of Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue are 
defined by law. They are to canvass the territory to which 
they may be assigned to find objects of taxation, and to re- 
port fully to the Collector as to all information so gathered. 
They are to ascertain the liability to special taxation of cer- 
tain businesses, such as rectifiers, liquor dealers, brewers, 
manufacturers of oleomargarine, etc., and to determine to 
which taxable class such businesses belong. ‘They are re- 
quired to make surveys of distilleries, and to examine the books 
and accounts and reports of distillers and other producers of 
taxed articles. ‘They must_be familiar with the principles of 
distilling, brewing, etc., and familiar with the statutes and 
regulations that apply. It is perfectly clear that competent 


persons of the sort to discharge the duties named, can best be 
secured by such an examination as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is able to employ, supplemented by the guarantee of 
honesty given through the furnishing of bonds, and that the 
exclusion of politics in the selection of such persons is of the 
highest possible consequence. 
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The classification of clerks, storekeepers and gaugers in 
the Internal Revenue Service (numbering two thousand) was 
made on December 1, 1894. Shortly after this the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, then consisting of Messrs. Roosevelt, Proc- 
ter and Lyman, addressed a special communication to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, asking that the deputy collectors should also 
be classified, and the extension requested was made on May 
6, 1896. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his report for 
1896, summarizes the results of classification as follows : 

‘*T desire to call special attention to the marked improvement of the 
service in the field since the classification under the civil service law of 
the various employees in that branch of the service. This is especially 
noticeable in those districts in which there has heretofore been a dispo- 
sition on the part of subordinate employees to enter into collusion with 
persons engaged in the illicit manufacture and sale of distilled spirits. 

Under the old order of things the subordinate employee looked for- 
ward to nothing better than his employment at a small compensation 
during the period of his assignment to duty at a distillery. As a result 
he frequently became careless in the discharge of his duties, and in some 
cases sought to increase his income by actual collusion with the distiller 
to whose premises he was assigned, such collusion having for its object 
the defrauding of the government of its revenues. 

Under present conditions the employee has learned that a serious 
infraction of his duty renders him liable to peremptory dismissal from the 
service, and that without any hope of re-employment. He has also 
learned that a strict compliance on his part with the law and regulations 
will place him in the line of promotion, and enable him to be advanced 
to the higher grades of the service. 

In the districts referred to the improved condition of the service is 
evidenced by the greatly decreased number of complaints filed with this 
office, and also by the largely increased receipts from penalties imposed 
for violations of the law and regulations.” 

The need of the retention of these deputies, and in fact of 
all officers and employees of the Internal Revenue Service 
within the merit system, is clearly shown by this testimony, 
and has been emphasized by actual experience during the pe- 
riod since the report in question was written. 

Storekeepers and Gaugers : 

It has been proposed that storekcepers and gaugers in the 
Internal Revenue Service, employed temporarily, as necessity 
requires, at a rate not exceeding $3 per day, or $500 i in any 
one year, shall be selected. ‘The desirability of securmg com- 
petent persons for the discharge of these important duties 
would seem to be as great whether the term of employment 
is temporary or permanent. In the civil service of New York 
State it has been found quite practicable to establish so-called 
“ waiting lists” of persons who have been qualified through 
examination, and who are willing to accept temporary appoint- 
ment wherever required. When their work is finished, they 
are restored to the list in their original order, as eligible to re- 
appointment when again required. The establishment of such 
lists in internal revenue districts would seem to be quite 
practicable. It has been notorious in the past that the distill- 
ing and brewing interests, through the medium of local politi- 
cal influence, have often dictated the appointment of officers 
of this class. If positions are excepted, even under the limita- 
tion as to terms and salaries, such practices would at least be 
rendered less difficult. 


Alaska Customs and Internal Revenue Service : 

The principal argument in favor of this exception seems to 
have been that the remoteness of Alaska is an obstacle to the 
easy conduct of examinations and the securing of satisfactory 
classes of competitors. It is submitted, however, that the clas- 
sification of the entire administrative service of this depend- 
ency is important enough to warrant any special effort that 
may be needed to overcome difficulties of the sort in ques- 
tion, and that this is particularly true at the present time. The 
exception of any branch of what may be termed either the 
territorial, or the colonial service, would serve as an unfortun- 
ate precedent. 
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Temporary Acting Assistant Surgeons : 


An exception in this case would take from the service a 
class of medical positions requiring an exceptionally high de- 
gree of ability. These surgeons, whether serving permanently 
or temporarily, are employed mainly in the Immigration Ser- 
vice, As exception from the examinable class means not 
only that appointments may be made without the usual tests, 
but that removals may be made without the assignment of 
any reason, except the wish of the superior officer, it will be 
seen that the maintenance of a trained force for this work 
might be made exceedingly difficult. There would seem to 
be no present emergency warranung an exception in the case 
of temporary employees as compared with permanent. The 
tests should be the same in the case of each. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Superintendents of Stations, Acting as Auditors : 


The classification of Superintendents of stations attached 
to first-class post-offices, the effect of which has been to re- 
quire the appointment of such officers from the next lower 
grade of postal employees, has added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of such offices, and served as well as a fresh incentive 
to clerks striving to win promotion. The exception of po- 
sitions from this excellent rule because the Superintendent, 
as an incident of his duties, is required to audit the station 
accounts, would go far toward undoing the good that has 
been done. A bond, in any reasonable amount, may be re- 
quired. The exception of the position as an alternative, 
would seem to be an extreme measure. 


Finance Clerks at Post-Offices : 


The same arguments apply here as in the case of hundreds 
of other employees now classified, who handle money or audit 
accounts. These are now selected through promotion, and 
give whatever bond is necessary. The Finance Clerk who is 
familiar with the service and trained in the practice of his par- 
ticular office, is bound to make the most useful and, inferen- 
tially, in view of the long service that would have preceded 
his promotion, the most honest employee. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Office Deputy-Marshals : 


‘The Deputies of United States Marshals are in some cases 
police officers and in others clerks. The office deputies belong 
principally to the latter class. ‘The positions are desirable, 
and there can be no doubt that examinations may be so 
framed as to secure from among those who naturally would 
apply, perfectly competent and reliable men. Another con- 
sideration arises in the case of these officers, as well as in the 
case of the Internal Revenue Deputies: ‘That is, that a large 
number have recently been reported to the auditing and dis- 
bursing officers of the Treasury Department as having been 
appointed in direct violation of the Civil Service laws. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Pension Examining Surgeons : 


All individual members of Boards of Pension E.xaminers 
who receive $300 annually in fees, were classified by the Ex- 
ecutive order of May 6, 1896. The distinction so fixed has 
proved to be more or less uncertain in actual practice. In 
localities where Boards have been long established new Boards 
have been created, the members being appointed without ex- 
amination, in the absence of any means of determining the 
value of the positions in the matter of fees. Pension appli- 
cants have then been sent to the members of the new Boards 
exclusively, and they in turn when the amout of fee received 
reached the minimum, have been brought within the protec- 
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tion of the classified service, while the old Boards have been 
dropped. This plan would seem to present intolerable diffi- 
culties. but these would be overcome by the inclusion of the 
entire force of examiners in the classified service without re- 
gard to the amount of their annual earnings. ‘The importance 
of maintaining careful and unbiased examiners for this service, 
unaffected by the change of politics, can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


Chief and Financial Clerks at Pension Agencies and Indian 
Agencies : 


The arguments against the exception of fiduciary officers 
of this class have already been stated. ‘lhe rules were ex- 
tended to the Pension Agencies July 1, 1895. In_ his report 
for 1896, the Commissioner of Pensions said: “The wisdom 
of the change has been demonstrated in the increased effi- 
ciency of the clerical force and decided improvement in the 
entire agency service.” ‘To remove the Chief Clerkship and 
“Finance Clerkships” at each agency from the sphere of 
competition, would be to discourage the honest ambition of 
every subordinate clerk who hopes by industry to win those 
higher places, and to re-introduce the element of political in- 
fluence. The same may be said of the Financial Clerks at 
the Indian Agencies, where, in even greater degree, it is im- 
portant that politics should be rigidly excluded. 


Special Agents, Commissioners, and Examiners, Land Office 
and Indian Service: 


It may be shown by reference to the official reports of Ex- 
ecutive and Congressional Commissions, that the Government 
has in the past lost many thousands of dollars as a direct con- 
sequence of the appointment of agents and examiners of this 
class, for reasons having to do with their political associations. 
There is no branch of the public service where trained skill is 
so greatly needed, or the lack of that skill more prejudicial to 
the public interest. ‘Through the acts of dishonest and incom- 
petent examiners the Indian wards of the nation have been 
defrauded of their property and rights, and a feeling of resent- 
ment induced that has found expression in many desperate 
outbreaks. The present difficulty with the Pillager Indians 
of Minnesota is attributable principally to this particular 
cause. ‘The Examiners of Chippewa Lands, by whom their 
timber was measured, were found guilty of fraud and dis- 
honesty, and dismissed from office. 

Experience has shown that where positions of this class are 
not open to competition and secure in their tenure, persons 
skilled in forestry, engineering or irrigation, who naturally 
would make the most competent officers, will not apply for 
them. As soon as it becomes apparent that fit men are de- 
sired, and once secured will be retained, there can be little 
doubt that such applications will be numerous. 

The need of permanent and well-trained service in all of 
the branches of the Interior Department’s field force is uni- 
versally recognized. On the existence of such a service will 
depend much of the future development of the West, the fate 
of the forests, and the adjustment of Indian relations. 

It is submitted that the retention of the higher places in 
question within the classified service becomes, in consequence, 
of the highest importance. 


[= annual message of the President to Congress, submit- 
ted on the 6th inst., contains no mention of Civil Service 
Reform. There is no reference to the operation of the civil 
_ service rules, or to the subject generally, in any one of the 
annual reports of the heads of the Executive Departments. 
The review of these reports that Goop GovERNMENT has 
usaully given is therefore omitted the present year. 
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The Census Bureau. 





A REPORT ON THE METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE TAKING OF THE LAST 
CENSUS, AND THE NECESSITY FOR THEIR CORRECTION, 


To THE NATIONAL CIvIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: 


OUR Special Investigating Committee, which examined, 
among other things, the question of the desirability of 
classifying the Census Bureau, begs leave to report : s follows: 
On March 16th last, Senator Chandler introduced a 
bill for taking the twelfth and every subsequent census. 
Section 3 of the bill provided that the employees of the 
Census Bureau should be appointed according to the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Act. The bill was referred to the 
Census Committee, and when it was reported Section 3 was 
stricken out, and a provision substituted that the employees 
should be appointed *‘ according to the discretion of the Di- 
rector of the Census, subject to such examination as said 
Director may with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior prescribe, and not otherwise.” 

The purpose of the Committee’s substitute is to repeat the 
unfortunate experience of the last census in making the clerks 
and the employees of the office subject to political patronage. 
We desire to call attention to the evils which have resulted 
from this course, in 


ist: The increased extravagance of the Bureau ; 
2d: The demoralization of the force employed ; 
3d: The worthlessness of a census so taken. 
4th: The lack of public confidence in its accuracy and im- 
partiality. 
i. 


The last census cost $10,620,000 (Cong. Record, Decem-. 
ber 16, 1897, page 214). ‘The amount paid for salaries alone 
was $5,120,000. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, who had charge of the last Census Bu- 
reau for some years after the retirement of Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, as Superintendent, estimates that two million dollars 
and more than a year’s time would have been saved if the 
Census force had been brought into the classified service. 
(Letter of Carroll D. Wright to Henry Cabot Lodge, Record 
of December 16, 1897, page 174.) Mr. Wright adds: “I do 
not hesitate to say that one-third of the amount expended un- 
der my own administration was absolutely wasted, and waste« 
principally on account of the fact that the office was not un 
der Civil Service rules. . . . In October, 1893, when I took 
charge of the Census Office, there was an office force of 1,092. 
There had been a constant reduction for many months and 
this was kept up without cessation till the close of the census. 
There was never a month after October, 1893, that the clerical 
force reached the number then in office? nevertheless, while 
these general reductions were being made and in the absence 
of any necessity for the increase of the force, 389 new ap- 
pointments were made.” 

That is, new appointments were made to a force where 
they were not needed, the new men replacing experienced 
clerks, and, in the words of Senator Lodge, “filling the office 
with beginners at the close of the work.” ‘This was mani- 
festly done because these appointments were allowed to be po- 
litical. 

Mr. Porter disputes the estimate of Mr. Wright that the 
waste was as much as two million dollars from this cause 
alone. But whatever the precise amount, it was certainly 
very large; so large that it is the manifest duty of Congress 
to see that it does not occur again. 


II. 


In respect to the demoralization and inefficiency of a force 
selected upon the patronage plan, Mr. Porter himself now 
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concedes the necessity of placing the Census Bureau in the 
classified service. For, in his article in the Worth American 
Review of December, 1897, he enumerates among the faults 
of the present system the following : 

‘*Placing upon the shoulders of the Superintendent, whose mind 
should be fully occupied with his experts in planning the work, the re- 
sponsibility of the appointment of an office force of several thousand 
clerks.” 

Mr. Porter suggests as a remedy: 


‘* Making the Census a permanent office of the Government and ap- 
plying to it precisely the same rules and regulations as to the employ- 
ment of clerical help that are in vogue in the other Departments. If 
this were done,” he says, ‘‘ special Civil Service examinations might be 
held for the work prior to the time the clerk would be needed, and the 
Census Office would then have a sufficiently large eligible list to draw 
from. In 1890 I accepted Civil Service examinations of the higher 
grades, but that did not do away with the necessity of examining 2,700 
clerks in the office, and this with the work of appointment, literally took 
up all the time of the Superintendent, whose mind should have been 
free for his purely statistical duties. . . . And then why transform the 
Census Office at its busiest season into an examination department for 
clerks, and the Director of a vast scientific investigation into a dispenser 
of political patronage. It is simply unjust to such an official. Having 
passed through the ordeal once, I am satisfied that the other way is more 
practical and in the end will be better for all concerned.” 


This declaration of Mr. Porter's experience is timely, if it 

will prevent the repetition of such a calamity. 

Congressmen were advised systematically of the number 
of positions at their disposal. Mr. Porter kept regular 
books of account, charging each of the Congressmen with 
the number of appointments made at his request. Our 
Chairman has recently examined two of these books. In 
one of them, the appointments are classified according 
to States, and in another they are charged to the particular 
Congressman who solicited them. The latter book is a ledger 
of over four hundred pages. At the head of each page 
appears the name of the Congressman charged with the 
appointments. In the left hand column are the numbers of 
the files containing the recommendations and credentials. 
Then follow the names of the appointees, and then the grades 
and salaries. By means of this book the relative rights of 
members of Congress could be adjusted, and it could be seen 
at a glance whether any particular member had overdrawn his 
account. After a Congressman retired, the clerks appointed 
by him held their places by a precarious tenure, and frequently, 
perhaps generally, had to make way for persons appointed 
and protected by the influence of his successor, or some other 
Congressmap, for in this ledger, following the accounts kept 
with existing Congressmen (a page to each) is the list of the 
appointees of ex-Congressmen all thrown together, as though 
to be the subjects of early decapitation. We dre informed 
that there are other books of the same character as this ledger, 
in the Census Office, covering other periods of time. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration of the working 
of the patronage system than is presented by this book, where 
appointees are classified as in a live-stock register as the pro- 
perty of particular Congressmen, but without reference to 
their records and individual qualifications. We frankly and 
gladly recognize the fact that there are members of Congress 
who did not approve this debasing system, and who will not 
now. 

Patronage of this kind does not secure the political advantage 
which is supposed to be its object, for the most severe defeat 
ever sustained by the party then in power, occurred at the 
close of the very year that these appointments were parcelled 
out among the representatives of that party in Congress. 

Mr. Porter testified that the appointees were, as a rule, 
recommended by Republicans. This rule, however, was not 
universal. There were Democrats who received a share of 
the appointments; perhaps where their votes in Congress 
were serviceable upon appropriation bills or otherwise. With 
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this system of log-rolling in force it is not hard to understand 
how the enormous appropriations for taking the last census 
amounting to $10,620,000 were secured. Indeed, Mr. Porter 
stated some time since to our Chairman that if he had it to do 
again, he would select his clerks by Civil Service examinations, 
“even though the other plan Aad greatly smoothed the way to 
the passage of appropriations and other friendly legislation.” 

The plain English in regard to such transactions is that 
such legislation was bought with offices, and that the salaries 
of these offices were paid for out of the people’s money. It 
was the people’s money which paid for the keeping of the very 
books in which these transactions were recorded. Under such 
a system extravagance was a necessary result. 

What was the character of the service under this patronage 
system? Shortly before Mr. Wright took charge of the Bureau 
a large number of discharges of those then holding positions 
were made, on account of their lack, not only of ability, but of 
moral character. Doubtless there were many excellent persons 
who secured employment by patronage methods, butit was in 
spite of this system of barter and corruption, by which the places 
in this Bureau were filled. Under the competitive system it is at 
least impossible that applicants will get their places because of 
corruption or immorality. When appointed through favoritism 
this is not seldom the very reason for their appointment. More- 
over, when aclerk or other employee owed his place to the favor 
of some Congressman, his loyalty was considered to be due, not 
so much to the Chief of the Bureau and to the public, as to 
the particular “influence” which secured the place. Remov- 
als from the Census Bureau even for just cause became diffi- 
cult, therefore, and often impossible. Persons dismissed for 
inefficiency or misconduct, were actually reinstated against 
the will of the Chief of the Bureau himself, at the demand of 
some political friend, too powerful to be offended. 

If the Census Bureau is not now put under a strict system 
of competitive examinations, the effect of the elections in 1900 
must also be considered. Hardly will the Bureau have been 
put in running order before the campaign will have begun, 
and if the spoils system prevails the whole force will be affected 
by the political turmoil, connected first with the nominations 
for Congressmen and President, and then with the elections. 
Wherever the “influence” of the employee is defeated the 
employee himself will be discharged, while if a change of party 
ensues the whole Bureau will have to be reconstructed with 
untrained material at the most critical period of its work. 


Ill. 


The lamentable results of the patronage system are shown 
in the defective enumeration of inhabitants made in the last 


census. Asa rule, the supervisors were chosen for political 
reasons, and the supervisors selected the enumerators. True, 
it was provided by law (Section 4, Act of March 6, ’8g) that 
the enumerators should be chosen for fitness and without refer- 
ence to party affiliations, but this became impossible when the 
supervisors were chosen for political reasons. The enumer- 
ation was perverted in many places into an information bureau 
for party candidates. 

The supervisor at Buffalo, New York, addressed the fol- 
lowing circular letter to his enumerators: 


‘‘OCTOBER 28, 1890. 

‘*As it is of the utmost importance that a Republican member of 
Congress be elected in this district, I shall feel personally obliged if on 
the day of election you will work especially for Benjamin H. Williams, 
the Republican candidate. 


[Signed] Siras H. Dovuctas.” 
In Geneva, New York, Congressman Raines secured the 
appointment of enumerators with the view of enhancing his 
political fortunes. He addressed to one of them, and probably 
to many others, the following letter: 
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‘*My Dear Sir :—As it is quite likely that you will in a few days 
be appointed enumerator for your district, I write you this in the strictest 
confidence. I would like very much that you should take the trouble, 
before you make your report to the Supervisor of the Census, and after 
you have taken all the names in your district, to copy in a small book 
the name and post office address of every voter on the list. After you 
have done so, I wish you to send the book to me at Canandaigua. I ask 
you to do this as a personal favor, and to make no mention of the mat- 
ter to anyone. What I wantisa full list of all the voters in your 


enumeration district. Will you please treat this matter as strictly con- 
fidential ? 


‘Very truly yours, 
[Signed] J. RAINEs.” 

Mr. Raines stated to our Chairman that he had sent this 
letter in ignorance of the law, which required enumerators to 
keep secret the results of the enumeration. In many other 
cases, for instance, at Bloomington, Indiana, enumerators were 
chosen on the recommendation of the chairman of the Repub- 
lican County Committee, and made poll lists for the Repub- 
lican party. 

The evils of patronage were clearly apparent in New York 
city. Charles H. Murray was made Supervisor of the Census. 
He wrote the following circular letter which shows his man- 
ner of selecting enumerators. 


‘*DEAR SIR :—You will please forward to this office a list of the appli- 
cants that the Republican organization of your district desires to have 
named as Census enumerators. The list must be sent here on or before 
April rst.” 

General Walker who took the Ninth and Tenth Census 
says: “Ifthe selection of the enumerators was made upon 
any such basis as that, the census could not have been other- 
wise than bad.” Many of the men thus appointed were 
utterly unfit. The Police Inspector named one, a thief, who 
had been three times an inmate of the State Prison, a man 
whose name was known to all the city detectives, whose 
picture was then in the Rogues’ Gallery, and whose dealings 
with the Census Bureau were under an alias; yet private 
houses were opened to him under Government endorsement. 

New York was a Democratic city, and there was strong 
reason for believing that the count had been defective. The 
Police Department re-counted the city and found the population 
two hundred thousand greater than that shown by the federal 
census. The police count was sent to Washington where Mr. 
Kenney, its custodian, offered it for comparison with the 
census enumeration and a recount was asked, but retused. 
Then a copy of the federal census for the Second Ward was 
procured and compared with the police enumeration. The 
federal list contained 826 names, and the police enumeration 
1,340 names,—a difference of 45 per cent. Affidavits were 
furnished showing the residence of 328 persons not enumer- 
ated in the federal census. Our Chairman inspected the 
police enumeration, as well as the federal census, and a com- 
parison of the two lists, followed by a personal investigation 
in the ward, indicated that great numbers of the residents of 
this ward were omitted in the census. There can be no doubt 
but that many thousands of inhabitants of New York were 
omitted from the census, and the patronage system was 
directly responsible for these omissions. 

One of those engaged in the taking of this census thus 
describes some of the facts which came under his personal 
observation : 

“In a section consisting at one time of twenty-one people 
who were engaged in the mailing department of the office, 
addressing envelopes, mailing bulletins, and other duties inci- 
dent to the mailing department, there were only four people, 
other than the chief of the section, who were available for 
any character of work whatsoever. Three clerks were abso- 
lutely demented; three were, by reason of being maimed, 
wholly unfit to be of any service; two, by reason of disease 
(consumption), were valueless; two, being sons of chiefs of 
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division in the office with a “ pull,” were immune; the other 
six were wholly worthless by reason of age or disinclination. 
It is but fair to say that this condition did not last throughout 
the period of the taking of the census. The larger number of 
these people, however, served more than two years, and several 
of them for a much longer period. It would seem that this 
particular section was the Botany Bay of the Eleventh Census, 
but the same state of affairs existed in a lesser degree through- 
out the office. It needs no argument to convince one that 
this state of affairs could not exist under the ‘ merit’ system 
established under the civil service act and rules. Being ap- 
pointed as skilled laborers, these people were not required to 
take an examination, although doing clerical work. 

Another feature of the work of the Eleventh Census 
which makes clear to my mind that the next force should be 
selected from those who pass a competitive civil service ex- 
amination was the exceedingly large percentage of errors 
made, particularly in the punching of cards. All of the data 
relating to the census were transferred from the original sched- 
ules to cards, each hole punched in a card representing some 
material fact, such as ‘native born,’ ‘foreign parents,’ 
‘white or colored,’ etc., etc., in some cases as many as _ thirty 
or forty facts being indicated by punches on a single card. 
The symbol representing each condition or fact must be car- 
ried in mind, or else the progress of punching the cards would 
be so retarded as to make the electrical punching machines 
of little value. I think it will be readily conceded that a 
clerk doing this character of work should be a person of good 
mind as well as a skilled clerk. 

There was at all times a ‘ Division of Revision and Re- 
sults’ in the office, consisting of a chief and from thirty to 
seventy of the best clerks obtainable. Notwithstanding this 
check upon error, it was found necessary to establish a section 
of about seventy people to look after-the errors of punching 
cards alone. Here we find as many as one hundred and forty 
people whose time was wholly devoted to correcting faulty 
work. Errors, of course, would unavoidably creep into a 
work of the magnitude of the Eleventh Census, but I believe 
that a careful selection of the clerks under the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission would have tended to minimize 
their number. Notwithstanding the ‘ Revision’ division and 
the ‘ Error’ section before spokenof, it was found at the very 
last moment before the publication of the final results that the 
work was so inaccurate that the portion of it relating to occu- 
pations (see report of Commissioner of Labor, in charge of 
Eleventh Census, June 30, 1895, pp. 4, 5) had to be subjected 
to still another revision, which delayed its publication for 
more than a year. The expense incident to this was great, 
owing to the fact that all other census work had been com- 
pleted, and the office remained open only to complete that 
section of the report on ‘ Population, and Vital Statistics Re- 
lating to Occupation.’ 

Considerable stress is laid upon the fact that examinations 
were held in the office to test the fitness of clerks before they 
were employed. I beg to suggest that the highest number 
of clerks employed at any time numbered about 3,200. Of 
these, only about 1,700 were examined. ‘The larger part of 
the working force of the office was, in point of fact, never 
subjected to an entrance examination. Only the high-grade 
clerks, namely, those from $900 per annum up, were required 
to pass the entrance examination. It can be readily shown, 
as I suggested above, that the greater part of the clerical 
work was performed by what were termed ‘skilled laborers,’ 


who received $600 per annum only, and were exempt from 
examination.” 


IV. 


The census ought to be as free from partisan color as the 
Otherwise, no one can rely upon the accuracy of 
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its conclusions. To gain the confidence of the people, it ought 
to be not merely fair and just, but free from even the appear- 
ance of corrupt or partisan influence. 

If the government has a free choice between a non-po- 
litical and a political agency for taking this enumeration, 
and chooses the latter, composed of officials of its own politi- 
cal faith, the presumption is against the fairness of a census 
so taken. And even if it were fair, many would not believe 
it to be fair. Suspicion is cast on such a census in advance 
of enumeration ; and if, at the close of the work, inaccuracies 
are shown, resulting in some cases in advantage to the party 
by which it is taken, the work is sure to be discredited. 

All of which is respectfully submitted with the recommen- 
dation that the efforts of the League be directed immediately 
toward gaining the support of the country and of Congress 
for the classification of the Census Bureau under the civil 
service rules. 

(Signed) 
Wm. Duptey FouLke, Chairman, CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
R. H. Dana, HERBERT WELSH, GEORGE MCANENY. 


Annual Meeting of the League. 


7a eighteenth annual meeting of the National Civil Ser- 

vice Reform League will be held at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the rsth and 16th inst. The programme of the several 
sessions will be as follows: 


DECEMBER I5;: 

10.30 A. M—A joint meeting of the members of the 
General Committee and of the Executive Committee, at the 
Assembly Room, Music Hall. Any member of either of these 
Committees is entitled to be represented by proxy if unable 
to attend. 

2 vp. M.—Meeting of the League, at Assembly Room, Mu- 
sic Hall. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of Special Committee on the Twelfth Census. 

Report of Special Committee on Violations of the Civil 
Service Rules. 

Miscellaneous business. 

8 p.mM.—Annual address of the President, Hon. Carl 
Schurz, at Lehmann’s Hall, No. 856 North Howard Street. 


DECEMBER 16: 
10.30 A. M.—Meeting of the League, at Assembly Room, 
Music Hall. 
Election of Officers. 
Reports from local associations. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Miscellaneous business. 


1 Pp. M.—A Luncheon, by ladies of the Arundell, and Arun- 


dell Good Government Clubs, at the Club House, No. 1000 
North Charles Street. 


2 p. M—Meeting of the League, at Music Hall, at which 


the following papers will be read: 

Colonial Administration— A Warning from Spain.—By Henry 
Haywood Glassie, of Washington. 

The Need and Means of providing a Stable and Competent Civil 


Service for Our New Dependencies.—By Dorman B. Eaton, of New 
York. 


The Murrain of Spoils in the Indian Service.—By Herbert Welsh, 
of Philadelphia. 


Can we Entrust our Army to Spoilsmen?—By Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore. 


7 Pp. M.—Banquet to visiting delegates, at the Hotel Ren- 
nert, Saratoga and Liberty Streets. 
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Recent Experiences in Massachusetts. 
THE GENERAL COURT OF 1898 AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


By ARCHIBALD M. Howe. 
F the Massachusetts civil service reform laws and rules are 
to be maintained and improved, eternal vigilance is needed, 
and patriots can do service each year that the General Court 
sits by keeping informed, if they can, of all its doings. 

The Legislature of 1898 had members who were quite 
ready to destroy the whole system, and every legislature is a 
menace to progress towards the best possible execution of the 
reform laws. 

Committees either do not give adequate notice of hearings, 
or report bills without hearings, and reports are made without 
giving reasons for the passage of proposed acts; so that it is 
often possible, in the whirlpool of lawmaking, to carry through 
both House and Senate measures which are not called to the 
attention of many members or the public. 

The manner of referring bills of the same general character, 
but with misleading titles, to different committees, as in the 
cases stated hereafter, offers new opportunity to make the de- 
feat of bad measures more difficult: for example, the Com- 
mittee on Public Service should have considered all bills which 
affect all branches of the civil service; but that committee 
never considered some bills affecting the public service which 
were referred to the Committee on Cities, Metropolitan Af- 
fairs and Health, to be acted upon by them. It is entirely 
possible that bills were not considered by a quorwn of any 
Committee. 

The Civil Service Commissioners are not universally be- 
loved by members of the legislature, especially those who de- 
sire to make places for their followers, hence, when the Com- 
missioners should be consulted and asked to appear before 
Committees, they are not, thus making it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for them to protect the existing law from attack. 

Perhaps a statement of the bills offered to injure the present 
civil service reform system, and their fate will be worth while. 

The fire service of the cities was a favorite field for attack ; 
the Civil Service Commission had fixed reasonable standards 
of age, height, weight, and other physical qualifications for 
candidates for appointment as firemen ; a bill was introduced 
to abolish the height requirement in spite of the obvious need 
of such height that men acting together in hauling hose and 
mounting ladders should be able to act safely: this bill was 
referred to the Committee on Public Service and easily rejected 
by the Committee and the House. 

The Boston Fire Department, besides its permanent force, 
has call members and substitute call members; the carefully 
executed rules for examining candidates for permanent mem- 
bership had created a regular eligible list from which appoint- 
ments could be made to permanent service; these had been 
changed by an act of 1896, so that after a primary examina- 
tion for call service, and call service for three years or more a 
call member could be appointed to permanent duty without 
examination. But this was not enough to help the cause of 
those who would destroy or injure civil service reform; their 
desire was to act covertly for the immediate benefit of some 
interested constitutents. To accomplish such a result, Mr. 
Mahoney of Boston introduced a bill to allow call men and 
call substitute men of three years’ standing to be placed on the 
list for appointment as permanent men without examination 
and giving the Fire Commissioner full power to make these 
call substitute men permanent men. The Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs reported this favorably, although never 
consulting the Fire Commissioner. Both Senate and House 
passed the bill, but happily the Governor vetoed it, and the 
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House sustained his veto by a vote of only 3 for the bill and 
185 against it, showing how little it was known to members 
until the Governor stated his reasons for its rejection, March 
11, 1898. 

A member of the Cambridge Fire Department, with others, 
petitioned the General Court to secure for call men in that 
department similar privileges without examination; the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Cities; during its pendency the 
call men at a Cambridge fire near Harvard College were not 
able to act promptly together, although they may have done 
as well as call men could do,and public attention was so fixed 
upon this bill that it died. 

The Lowell Fire Department did not escape so easily. 
Here the Governor seemed to be committed to some legis- 
lator. A bill was prese ited providing that all substitute men 
who were appointed three years before October 29, 1897, (the 
day when an order of the Board of Aldermen was passed to 
place permanent firemen under civil service rules) might de- 
duct not more than five years from their ages if such age was 
above the limit allowed by the civil service rules. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Cities, reported favorably, passed 
both House and Senate and was sent to His Excellency. 
Afterwards it was recalled to the Senate, and, on motion of 
Senator Putnam, amended by substitution of a new bill which 
became a law by the Governor’s signature March 15th, 1898. 
The law is Chap. 173 of 1898. It allows the Chief Engineer 
of the Fire Department of Lowell, on recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers, to appoint call men or substitute call men 
of at least three years’ standing to the permanent force without 
examination, and also gives the Chief Engineer power to dis- 
charge all subordinate officers and employees, excepting the 
Board of Engineers, and with their approval to appoint and 
employ all such officers and employees. 

Thus a bill referred for one purpose has become a statute 
to effect another purpose by the same Governor’s action who 
vetoed a similar proposition successfully four days betore, 
March 15th, 1898. It is not known that any property owners, 
or that the City Government of Lowell desired to give call 
substitute or call men such privilieges, and it is not clear 
whether the Chief Engineer is to have power to set aside all 
civil service rules or not by appointing employees and sub- 
ordinate officers. It is highly probable that the Senator wished 
to provide for certain constituents who could not easily com- 
pete with experienced firemen appointed to permanent service 
since October 27, 1897. 

The history of Mr. Noonan’s Act, introduced in the House 
February 2, 1898, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Health, is the most interesting of all. The act was entitled 
an act “Relative to Inspectors in the City of Boston acting 
under the direction of the Board of Health.” 

It provided for the establishment of a house inspection 
division of said Board, with inspectors to inspect all sorts of 
things in houses and with ¢he right to transfer inspectors from 
one department of the city government to another without 
examinations. ‘The sole object of the bill was to secure places 
for certain men (Fitzgerald, Concannon and others) without 
civil service examinations. ‘These men had been “inspectors 
of the pollution of water” under the Boston Water Board, 
and the transfer of the water works to the Metropolitan 
Water Commissioners, made it impossible for these supporters 
of Mayor Quincy to get what they wanted without examina- 
tion. 

One or more of them failed to pass an examination, and 
their political services were needed by Mr. Quincy or the 
party. This general transfer of inspectors bill, if it had be- 
come law, would have been most valuable when inspectors of 
pollution at the polls were needed, or when caucuses or con- 
ventions needed delegates. 
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Mr. Quincy had openly declared years before that men, 
were so fallible that he found it necessary to defy civil 
service reform principles part of the time when holding office. 
In this exigency he felt authorized to instruct the city’s attor- 
ney to get whatever legislation he could to save Fitzgerald and 
others. 

The trouble was that this bill became unexpectedly public, 
articles appearing in the newspapers, but not until the bill had 
been passed to be enacted in both Houses, after reports in 
different forms, amendments and other confusing legislative 
processes had been tried to confuse members and thus make 
law something they had not considered. These newspapers 
and some persons interested to save our city from such dis- 
grace, were able to show the legislators that the bill was not 
asked for by the Board of Health or any other department, 
but that if properly before the Houses it should be as a private 
bill for the relief of certain inspectors of pollution of waters, 
which persons should have been named. Happily, on the eve 
of passage for the last time, the members understood what 
was intended by the bill and it was defeated. 

The most radical attack upon the whole civil service re- 
form system was attempted by a bill providing that where 
vacancies in the public service in any city, subject to civil 
service rules, existed, the Civil Service commissioners must 
send to the appointing officers a// names on the eligible lists, 
thus destroying the present method of certifying a few names, 
under definite rules, from which the appointments must be 
made. If this bill had succeeded, appointments might have 
been made in such an easy-going way that the lowest and 
highest on the long lists would be eligible at any time, and the 
reform system fail. The Committee on Public Service, which 
seemed to have some desire to save the service from such im- - 
pairments, held public hearings, and reported against the bill, 
which report was afteward sustained by the House. 

It is to be hoped that Massachusetts men who have a 
patriotic interest in the Commonwealth will some day com- 
bine to improve our legislative methods ; legislators are often 
misled by the present lack of committee regulation and pro- 
cedure, and much that is said against legislatures might be 
answered were their members allowed to consider fully what 
they are supposed to be able to pass upon, but which in Con- 
gress and all other legislatures is whirled, by rapid and in- 
adequate procedure to final passage, becoming law without 
intelligent action on the part of even a quorum of the legis- 
latures. 


The “Suspension” of the Rules in the War 
Department. 





|‘ the early part of May the Secretary of War submitted to 

the Civil Service Commission a list of approximately five 
thousand civilian positions in his Department, that, in his 
opinion, should be placed outside the operation of the civil service 
rules. No action was taken on the proposition at that time. 
On May g a communication was sent by the Secretary to the 
Senate, transmitting a letter from the Commissary-General, re- 
questing that all employees of his Bureau be withdrawn from 
classification during the period of the war. Two days later 
this request was withdrawn. On May 26, during the debate 
in the House on the Urgent Deficiency bill, an attempt was 
made to exempt from examination all persons to be employed 
under the war legislation ; but this plan was not successfully 
carried out until June 20, immediately before the final passage 
of the bill. A clause was then adopted under which not only 
the Commissary-General but all other officers of the War De- 
partment were given permission, practically, to appoint all 
clerks and subordinates without examination of any sort and 
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for whatever reasons they chose. Five hundred such appoint- 
ments were made in the Washington offices of the Department, 
and several thousands in the branches outside Washington. In 
the case of certain of the latter, emergency measures would 
probably have been taken by the Civil Service Commission, as a 
matter of necessity, though there is no reason to believe thatsome 
test of fitness should not have been employed, even in such 
instances. The appointment of clerical subordinates, under a 
virtual suspension of the rules, was a more serious matter. 
These officers and employees were in constant touch with the 
outside branches. If they were inefficient and if, as has since 
been freely charged, they were appointed in the main for 
political reasons, there can be no doubt that the conditions that 
have become matters of common notoriety and that have 
awakened the people to a realizing sense of the danger that 


lies in the patronage system, are attributable in part to those 
facts. 


The following correspondence, revealing the manner in 
which these exceptions from examination were secured, is likely, 


therefore, to be of public interest. It calls for no further com- 
ment: 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
October 14, 1898. 
To THE CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION, GENTLEMEN : 

On June 20 last, the House of Representatives adopted the follow- 
ing amendment to the Urgent Deficiency bill, then pending : 

‘*The temporary force authorized by this section of this act and 
the clerical force and other employees appropriated for in the act to pro- 
vide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes, 
approved June 13, 1898, and the act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the payment of pensions and for 
other objects for the fiscal year 1898, and for other purposes, approved 
May 31, 1808, shall be appointed for a term not exceeding one year, as 
authorized, respectively, without compliance with the conditions pre- 
scribed by the act entitled, ‘‘ An act to regulate and improve the civil 
service,” approved January 16, 1883. 

During a previous debate on May 26, relative to the proposed ex- 
emption of War Department employees from the operation of the civil 
service rules, the following statements had been made: 

Mr. CANNON. In my judgment these clerks are not under the 
civil service law. ‘That is my opinion and judgment, and so far as the 
House was concerned, and the majority of the House Committee it was in- 
tended that they should not be, for these reasons: That it purely results 
from the war; an increase of force necessary in the War Department to do 
the work in the enlistment of 125,000 people and the increase in the Regu- 
lar Army. In the work in the office of the Adjutant-General, the Com- 
missary-General, the Surgeon-General, and the whole of them, it was 
found that it was absolutely impossible to do this great temporary in- 
crease of work, arising out of the war, without additional force. It was 
also found that it was impossible with the correspondence in the Treasury 
Department and the auditing of the accounts of the War and Navy ex- 
penditures, to take care of that work, from the greatly increased expen- 
ditures, without an increase. 

Mr. Hunrer. I want to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. Hunter, You state that the emergency is such that you have 
to suspend the operation of the civil service law. 

Mr, CANNON. Oh, no; we have not suspended it at all. 

Mr. MAHANY. Simply ignored it, 

Mr. Hunter. Is it not true that you can obtain the force more 
rapidly from the civil service list to-day than in any other way ? 

Mr. CANNON. No, we cannot. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that there is a 
young man in Boston who has been examined and has a record of ninety- 
one and a fraction on the civil service list, and if the appointment is to 
go outside he will never be reached. He is anxious to go to work for 
the Government, but under the processes that have been in vogue since 
war has been declared, that gentleman is denied the opportunity to be 
certified. All appointments are made as emergency ones, and no requis- 
ition is made upon the civil service list. 

Mr. MAHANY. The point I desire the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Cannon) to consider is that we have appropriated $150,000 to sus- 
tain this civil service establishment, now when we need eighteen tem- 
porary clerks, the Commission breaks down. As a matter of economic 
common sense, ought not this fact seriously to engage the attention of the 
American people. ( 

Mr. HENRY, of Mississippi. Is it a fact that the Commission is 
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broken down, so that they cannot furnish the clerks ? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know whether it is a fact or not ; and I do 
not care whether it is a fact. 

In the form in which it was finally adopted the provision then 
under discussion did not interfere in any way with the application of the 
civil service rules. 

When the amendment of June 20 was presented, the chairman of 
the Appropriation Committee addressed certain remarks to the House, 
implying that inquiry had since been made respecting the resources of the 
Commission, and concluding as follows : 

Mr, CANNON. . - Your Committee, on investigation, found that 
it was not practicable to call into motion the machinery of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for the purpose of making these appointments. It was 
necessary to have the force, and to have it at once. Further than that, 
we are told, Mr. Chairman, that the machinery of the Civil Service Com- 
mission could not be invoked without damage to the Commission itself 
and damage to the so-called civil service reform, because it is not adapted 
to the employment of emergency or temporary people. And when you 
undertake to make it grind out something that it is not adapted to, and 
not intended for and which does not come within the alleged evils for 
which the law was originally passed, you do not improve the character of 
the employees you acquire under it, and you only work injury to the re- 
form itself. Therefore from every standpoint ‘we found it much better, 
after the very fullest investigation we could give to the matter, to report 
this provision in the pending bill.” 

In response to inquiries from various members Mr. Cannon stated 
that there was nothing at the time to indicate how many employees 
would be appointed under the exempting provision. It was added, how- 
ever, by way of instance, that in the office of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue the number would not exceed twenty-five or thirty. At the 
same time appropriations were made for extra service aggregating 
$600,000, in addition to the one-tenth of one per cent. of the amount of 
the bond issue— or $200,000—allowed for putting that measure in force. 

It has happened, we are informed, that more than 200 clerks and 
others have been appointed in the War Department, in pursuance of 
this legislation, without examination and certification by the Civil Service 
Commission ; and that more than 600 have been appointed in the 
Treasury Department. 

Without reference, at this time, to the comparative competency 
and fitness of the persons actually selected for this service, | would ask 
very respectfully, on behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
whether the statement that the Commission could not furnish the force 
required was quite correct. We should be much indebted for any inform- 
ation your honorable body may be at liberty to give in this connection ; 
particularly in reference to the following subjects : 


(1) The status of the eligible lists for positions of the sort in ques- 
tion on June 20 ; whether the number of candidates exceeded the number 
actually required, and, if so, to what extent. 

(2) The proportion of such candidates already in Washington, or 
within easy call elsewhere. 

(3) The facilities at hand for the preparation of new lists, if neces- 
sary in any case, and the time within which such lists might have been 
procured. 

(4) The nature of the inquiries made by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, or by any other person or persons repre- 
senting that committee, respecting the resources of the Commission, and 
of the replies made thereto. 

With assurances of respect, I am, yours truly, 
GEORGE MCANENY, 
Secretary. 


U.S. Civi_ SERVICE CoMMIssION, 


October 22, 1898. 
To GEORGE MCANENY, Esq., 


Secy. National Civil Service Reform League, 
SIR : 


This Commission is in receipt of your communication of October 
14, respecting the adoption of the amendment to the Urgent Deficiency 
bill providing that the temporary increase of clerical force and other 
employees caused by the war should be made without compliance to the 
civil service act. 

In response you are informed that the statement that the Commis- 
sion could not furnish the force required is not correct. The Commis- 
sion was not consulted respecting the amendment authorizing tempor- 
ary appointments without examination. Mr. Procter, when he learned 
that the amendment had passed the House, at once called upon Senator 
Cockrell to state that the Commission was prepared to furnish eligibles. 
The Senator, however, said it was too late as the amendment had passed 
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the Committee of Conference and he expressed regret that his attention 

had not been called to it sooner. Whatever representations were made 

to the House Appropriations Committee as to inadequacy of the machin- 

ery of the Commission came from other sources than the Commission. 
Replying specifically to your inquiries I would say : 


Question 1. The status of the eligible lists for positions of 
the sort in question June 20: whether the number of candi- 
dates exceeded the number actually required, and, if so, to 
what extent ? 


Answer. On the date mentioned there were ample registers of 
eligibles from which the positions in question could have been readily 
filled without delay, in fact with far less delay than by any other means. 
The eligibles on the register had been tested as to their character and 
capacity, and it was only necessary to make selections from the papers, 
regard being had to the facts disclosed in the papers respecting age, 
education, business experience, etc., and then to write or telegraph 
offering the appointment. In past years one of the Commission’s force 
has often gone to a Department with a bundle of papers and a hundred 
or more appointments have been made from them in a few hours. What 
simpler or more expeditious process could be devised? It was not 
necessary to talk with the applicants or their friends or to weigh recom- 
mendations. ‘The work of inquiring into the fitness of the applicants 
had already been done by the thorough machinery of the Commission and 
nothing remained but to make their appointment. About this same 
period a number of temporary vacancies occasioned by the exigencies of 
the war were filled from the registers of eligibles and not the least em- 
barrassment or delay occurred and no complaint was made by any one 
of the Departments. It often happens that a Department telephones or 
sends to the Commission for names to fill places outside the rules tem- 
porarily in order to get people quickly. Experienced officials in the 
Departments prefer to make appointments from the registers rather than 
from the outside, even where the civil service act does not apply. Many 
of the temporary appointments in the Engineer Department at Large, 
and at Navy Yards have been made with entire satisfaction from the 
registers. 

During the year ended June 30, 1897, four times as many persons 
were examined for the Departmental Service as during any like period 
in the history of the Commission. The number examined was 12,098 
and of this number 6,834 obtained an eligible grade. Not only were 
most of these eligibles available, but also a large number were available 
remaining over from the examinations from the previous year. At no 
time in the history of the Commission has there been any lack of eligi- 
bles for positions requiring ordinary clerical qualifications. The num- 
ber of eligibles of this class has always been largely in excess of the 
needs of the service. It is needless to say that these eligibles are amuch 
superior class of persons than can be secured outside of the competitive 
system. While, of course, the fact that the employment would only be 
temporary would deter some persons from accepting, the experience of 
the Commission shows that little inconvenience would have resulted 
in this respect. A further advantage would have been in the appoint- 
ment of a large proportion of persons having a legal residence outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Question 2, The proportion of such candidates already in 
Washington, or within easy call elsewhere. 


Answer. Many eligibles on the register, while claiming a legal resi- 
dence elsewhere, have a postoffice address in Washington. Many appli- 
cants come to this city to avail themselves of the educational facilities 
in the professional schools which have evening sessions. It would take 
a good deal of time to ascertain the exact number of eligibles living here, 
but it is certain that no delay would have been experienced in filling all 
the positions in question from the registers of eligibles. 

It is a misconception that it requires red tape, delay and circumlo- 
cution to set the machinery of the Commission in motion. Any other 
way of securing eligibles involves many times the amount of time and 
labor that is required in choosing eligibles from the papers submitted by 
the Commission. Hundreds of appointments can be made from the 
registers in a few hours, and it only remains to send a printed letter of 
appointment to each of the persons chosen, 

In the debate from which you quote, Mr. Mahany stated that when 
a Department needs eighteen temporary clerks the Commission breaks 
down. The records of the Commission will show that several times that 
number of appointments have been made in a single day to the entire 
satisfaction of the Department concerned. Mr. Cannon stated that ‘‘ the 
machinery of the Commission could not have been invoked without 
damage to the Commission itself, and to the so-called civil service re- 
form.” This is the first intimation that the Commission has had that 
any damage in the past has come from many thousands of temporary 
appointments that have been made from the registers. In fact every 
such appointment is an argument for the merit system. During several 
years the Railway Mail Service voluntarily made temporary appoint- 
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ments of weighers from the registers of eligibles. The employment of 
these weighers continued for about three months in the year. The fol- 
lowing letter was written to the Commission on this subject : 


‘*CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 


I have had occasion, recently, to travel throughout the South and 
West in connection with the re-weighing of the railroad mails in the terri- 
tory west and south of the State of Missouri, and it is proper you should 
know that the appointment of weighers from those upon the civil service 
Railway Mail Service eligible list has been a decided success ; so much so 
that the opinion is general that the new system should be permanently 
enforced. Yours respectfully, 

J. Lowrir BELL. 
Second Asst. P. M. Genl.” 


The temporary force of extra compositors in the Government Print- 
ing office is appointed each year during the session of Congress from the 
registers of eligibles, a hundred or more being usually appointed in a 
day. 150 regular compositors were appointed in one day. No com- 
plaint has been made of any delay or embarrassment in obtaining this 
force from the registers. A few weeks ago sixty-three regular composi- 
tors were selected from the register in two hours. 


Question 3. The facilities at hand for the preparation of new 
lists, if necessary in any case, and the time within which list 
might have been secured ? 


Answer. As already stated the registers of eligibles were ample for 
filling the position in question. If they had not been, special examinations 
could have been ordered, and the papers marked. within a very brief 
period. The only delay would have been in the time proper to be 
allowed for applicants to make application. This could have been very 
brief because there were already a large number of applications on file 
from persons waiting examination. The marking could have been done 
in a single day and the further delay would have been only such as the 
department found necessary in making selections from the papers sub- 
mitted. 


In one day more than three hundred certifications and appointments 
of clerks were made in the War Department in 1890, when the force was 
increased under the pension law of that year. -In all over six hundred 
appointments were made in the War Department and Pension Office, 
about half of which were of eligibles from the Southern States, thus 
bringing up the quotas of those States. This large number of appoint- 
ments from the South was made under a Republican administration. 
One hundred and fifty pension examiners have been appointed in a day 
from the special register. 


Question 4. The nature of inquiries made by the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, or by any other 
person or persons representing that Committee, respecting the 
resources of the Commission, and of the replies made thereto. 


Answer. No inquiry of, or communication to, the Commission of 
any sort was made on the subject. The first knowledge the Commission 
had in the matter was when the amendment to the Urgency Deficiency 
bill was presented in the House. The statements made in debate as to 
the resources of the Commission were wholly unauthorized by the Com- 
mission, and it must be believed were made without adequate inform- 
ation. Very respectfully, . 

Joun R. PROCTER, 
President. 


How the Reform Fares in New York. 





P to the first of January last, the act passed by the Legis- 
lature of New York at the instance of Governor Frank 
S. Black, and commonly known as the “ Black Act,” was in 
full force in the departments and institutions of both the State 
and the cities. In many cases, particularly in New York, 
Brooklyn and Buffalo, appointing officers had lessened its 
effect by permitting the Civil Service Commissioners to con- 
duct both the “merit” and the “fitness” examinations, by 
means of which it was intended the control should be divided. 
But this plan, wherever adopted, depended for its continuance 
wholly on the disposition of the individual officers. It was a 
temporary expedient only. 
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The Greater New York Charter, which went into oper- 
ation on the date mentioned, contained sections that in effect 
re-established the original system, so far as the city was con- 
cerned, but left the framing of rules to the Mayor and the 
Municipal Commission. The “ Black Act” in its local effect 
was repealed. On March 5, new rules were promulgated by 
the Commissioners appointed by Mayor Van Wyck—Messrs. 
Charles H. Knox, W. N. Dykman and Albert Deyo. These 
proved to be radically different from anything that had pre- 
ceded. Many opportunities were left for evasion of the law. 
The excepted or ‘‘ confidential” class was greatly extended ; 
“temporary” appointments were allowed for indefinite periods; 
the labor registration system was practically suspended, per- 
mitting the selection of persons without examination for almost 
any class of work so long as they were called “ laborers,” and 
in many other ways the constitutional requirement for open 
competition was defeated. 

It was contended that under the Charter the approval of 
these changes by the State Commission was not required. It 
was contended also, that removals might be made without re- 
striction, notwithstanding the inhibition upon politicai discrim- 
ination contained in the law itself. On March 31 an act 
prepared by the Civil Service Reform Association was passed 
by the Legislature and signed by the Governor, providing in 
terms that the New York City rules should be approved by 
the State Board, requiring a statement of reasons and an op- 
portunity for defence in the case of all removals from competi- 
tive places, and, finally, relieving all of the smaller cities, as 
well as New York, from the application of the ‘“ Black Act.” 
It was contended by Mayor Van Wyck’s legal advisers that this 
act did not apply to New York for the reason that it was gen- 
eral in form, and could not affect a system established by a 
special act, such as the Charter. Suits were brought by the 
Association to test this point, and though one of these has 
been decided inferentially in the Assoctation’s favor, this con- 
struction has not as yet been accepted by the Corporation 
Counsel, and the issue is still pending. 

Meanwhile, under the Charter rules, the New York City 
system has been reduced to a nullity. The grossest excesses 
in the matter of improper appointments, promotions and re- 
movals, have been permitted under the color of law, and 
only the intervention of the Courts or the Legislature will 
have the necessary corrective effect. 

The election of Theodore Roosevelt as Governor encour- 
ages the belief that proper remedial legislation will be secured. 
The “ Black Act” in its continued operation in the State De- 
partments, and the Tammany rules in the city, it must be 
said, leaves very little of genuine Civil Service Reform to be 
found in New York, and the opportunity that Colonel Roose- 
velt will have for reconstructive work, with the aid of the Legis- 
lature, is very great 


Resolutions of 1897. 


Slee resolutions adopted by the National Civil Service 

Reform League at its annual meeting at Cincinnati, in 
1897, which have not as yet been printed in Goop GovERN- 
MENT, were as follows : 


(1) The National Civil Service Reform League, assembled in this, 
its seventeenth annual meeting, reminds the country of the specific and 
emphatic pledges of the last Republican National Convention thoroughly 
and honestly to enforce the present Federal Civil Service Law, and to 
extend its operation wherever practicable. The League confidently ex- 
pects from the President, and demands from every Republican Senator 
and Representative, a faithful fulfillment of this distinct and solemn 

ledge. 
. 2) The League denounces any attempt on the part of Republican 
members of either House or Congress, to repeal the law or embarrass its 
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administration,or in any way to modify of its provisions, except to the end 
that the merit system of selection for public officers and employees may 
be extended, and personal or partisan favoritism in their choice more 
thoroughly eradicated ; and declares such attempts, not only unpatriotic 
and unwise, but gross and shameful breaches of party faith, of which 
no man of honor would be guilty. 

(3) The League recognizes in the order of President McKinley for- 
bidding removals in the classified service unless for good cause and after 
due notice to the person accused, a wise and just measure, fully endorsed 
by an enlightened public opinion, and it demands for this order a fair 
construction and a practical enforcement, with adequate punishment for 
any officials who disobey or seek to evade its provisions. 

(4) The League respectfully urges upon the President and upon 
those members of his Cabinet and of either House of Congress who also 
desire to preserve and extend the merit system of appointment in the 
Federal service, the importance of an unflinching resistance to the im- 
pudent demands of men who wish its destruction. The least concession 
to demands inspired by such motives will greatly encourage these men 
and increase their greedy clamor, while making resistance to such pres- 
sure more difficult in the future. 

(5) The League calls attention to the fact that in those states where 
the party now dominant in the Federal government has sought in the 
resolutions of its State Conventions to qualify or evade the unequivocal 
utterance of its National platform as to civil service reform, the results 
of the late elections have clearly indicated the disapproval of honest and 
patriotic citizens. The League further recognizes with pleasure the 
steady and rapid growth of sympathy with its principles and purposes 
among enlightened and conscientious Americans of all classes. 

(6) The League indignantly stigmatizes the mendacity with which 
the enemies of good government and pure politics, both in and out of 
Congress, have misrepresented the practical working of the merit system, 
and their persistent repetition of gross and ridiculous falsehoods, clearly 
and frequently exposed, as insults at once to the intelligence and the 
conscience of the American people. 

(7) The League demands that the employees of the Census Bureau be 
selected for merit and fitness, to be determined by fair, practical and 
thorough competitive examinations under the direction of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. With the warning example of the last census before 
its eyes, it protests against any enactment which may prevent or impede 
such selection, as involving a scandalous waste of money and a sacrifice 
of the country’s interest. It were better to have no census at all in 1900 
than one taken by incompetent or untrustworthy political proteges, 
selected according to the well-known methods of so-called practical 
politics. 

(8) The League renews its previous declarations in favor of the re- 
peal of the law prescribing four year terms for many Federal offices, the 
extension of the merit system to the Consular Service and the municipal 
civil service of the District of Columbia, and the consolidation of out- 
lying with central post offices. It expressly disclaims any advocacy of 
civil service pensions as a part of the merit system, which contemplates 
such pensions no more than did the system of appointment and removal 
by favor, prevailing before the merit system was introduced ; on the 
contrary the protection which an assured tenure during efficiency affords 
to public servants, should enable them by the exercise of the frugality 
and forethought displayed by all prudent persons, to provide out of 
their current earnings for the ordinary contingencies of age and 
infirmity. 
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Municipal Reform—Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Danger of Political Apathy—Speed Mosby. 
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Our Indian Problem—Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbot. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS— December : 

Our Army Supply Departments—John H. Parker, U.S. A. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS 
Hon. Carl Schurz to the National Civil Service 
Reform League, Baltimore, 
Dec. 15 1898. 


I' was in this hall that, six years ago, my predecessor, George 

William Curtis, whose memory is reverently and affect- 
ionately cherished by us all, delivered the last of his annual 
addresses—addresses which never failed. to instruct our 
judgment, to strengthen our faith, to inspire our efforts, and to 
lift us up to a higher conception of patriotic duty. After 
having, with the peculiar grace and force of his eloquence, 
discussed the evils and dangers flowing from the use of offi- 
cial patronage as party spoil, he procéeded, as had _ al- 
ways been his wont on similar occasions, to review the con- 
duct of those in power, as that conduct had served to advance 
or to hinder the reform of the civil service ; and in doing so he 
pronounced praise or censure, according to the facts before 
him, in a spirit of justice and fairness, without fear or favor. 
In his annual address of 1886 he declared: 

“This League is the only organized and authentic national 
representative of the reform sentiment. I challenge any man 
to show that it has in any degree, or at any time, betrayed the 
trust voluntarily assumed by it, with the approval ot the 
locally organized friends of reform, of honestly and adequately 
representing that sentiment, and its criticisms and demands 
upon political parties and public men. The League has pan- 
dered to no personal ambition, to no party purpose. It has 
been no man’s instrument, nor has it been the organ of any 
faction.” 

I trust the League deserves this definition of its character 
and attitude to-day as much as it deserved it twelve years 
ago, and that it will always deserve it while it lives. Indeed, 
if it ever ceased to be perfectly non-partisan as between 
political parties, and perfectly impartial as between persons, it 
would forfeit all claim to public confidence, and all possibility 
of public usefulness. Ahd this I am confident it never will, 
so long at least as you and I have any part in its direction. 

Our record will bear me out when I say, that we have 
always been heartily glad to praise and heartily sorry, even re- 
luctant, to blame, when our duty demanded it. And so we 
are now. But at present we find ourselves, much against our lik- 
ing, compelled to recognize the fact that in the year now ending 
the cause of civil service reform has been less prosperous than 
in the year which preceded it. In saying this, 1 have the na- 
tional service especially in mind. 

President McKinley, was elected on a platform which de- 
clared that: “ The civil service law was placed on the Statute 
book by the Republican party, which has always sustained it, 
and we renew our repeated declaration that it should be 
thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wherever 
practicable.” In his letter of acceptance and his inaugural ad- 
dress he emphatically accepted this platform, and pledged him- 
self that unde his aiministration there should be no backward 


step. These pledges clearly covered the extension and the scope * 


of the civil service rules made by President Cleveland, which had 
long been published and sufficiently discussed by the public 
press to bring them to the knowledge of every intelligent per- 
son in any manner interested in public affairs. At our last 





annual meeting, at Cincinnati, the League whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, was profuse in its praise of the fidelity with 
which President McKinley had withstood the pressure of the 
spoils politicians urging him to rescind President Cleveland’s 
order, and with which he had upheld the integrity of the 
merit system as far as it then existed; and gladly were some 
delinquencies of minor importance overlooked which, occur- 
ing here and there, it was hoped would be promptly corrected 
by the administration as soon as its attention were invited to 
them. ‘In short, the League in every possible manner ex- 
pressed its confidence in the President’s intention to make 
good the solemn pledges of his party, as well as his own, and 
it left nothing undone to assist him in doing so, by offering 
such information as was at its disposal, and such suggestions 
as occasion seemed to demand. And it must be added that 
the President uniformly received such information and such 
suggestions with great courtesy, and with the assurance that 
they would have his earnest consideration. 

But some time ago he gave us to understand that he 
purposed to issue an order excepting certain important 
classes of offices from the operation of the civil service law, 
against which we thought it our duty respectfully to remon- 
strate, hoping to convince him that such exceptions were un- 
necessary and would be injurious to the public interest. 
When the ‘report that such an order would after all be issued 
continued to appear, the League thought it proper to submit 
to him a more formal protest, which has been spread before the 
public, together with elaborate briefs showing in detail how 
uncalled for, as we thought, as well as how hurtful, such cur- 
tailments of the merit system would be. 

So far the order in question has not appeared, but we 
have no assurance of any sort that the Pres'dent has changed 
his mind as to his intention to issue it. | Under these circum- 
stances I can only repeat the appeal made to him by the Gen- 
eral and Executive Committees of the Leaguein these words: 

“We believe that changes, whereby positions and classes of 
positions are now removed permanently from the classified 
service, will be accepted not only as a step backward, but as 
proof that the system is not regarded by the present adminis- 
tration as here, and here to stay, and will inevitably awaken 
doubts as to the sincerity of repeated declarations of the party 
now dominant in national affairs that the law establishing it 
shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wher- 
ever practicable. How far this view of theaction said to be con- 
templated would be just or reasonable, we do not think it need 
ful to discuss: we lay before you our conviction that it would 
be the view taken, in fact, by the intelligent public, that it would 
impair the confidence of many patriotic Americans in the honor 
and good faith of their government, and that it would en- 
courage the pernicious activity of men interested in our poli- 
tics principally as a means of securing selfish advantage. 
We urge earnestly, that these grave evils may be guarded 
against.” And I may add that if the President should after all 
decide to abstain from issuing such an order that decision 
would be welcomed by the advocates of civil service reform 
with hearty gratitude. 

It is not supprising that the frequent recurrence of the an- 
nouncement coming from Washington, that the President was 
resolved to except certain classes of officers from the opera- 
tion of the civil service law, should have had a somewhat unset- 
tling effect upon those branches of the service which were re- 
ported to be most concerned. It being, for instance, taken 
for certain that the Deupty Internal Revenue collectors would 
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be excluded from the classified service, many Internal Revenue 
collectors proceeded to remove their deputies and appointed 
others without the slightest regard for the civil service rules, 
defending their lawless conduct by the pretense that they were 
only anticipating an Executive order, which they believed 
was sure to come. 

The Treasury Department, indeed, in one or two cases, 
addressed to the officers concerned a mild remonstrance 
against so flagrant a breach of discipline, apt to demoralize 
the whole service by contagious example, but when the re- 
monstrance proved unavailing, no further steps to punish the 
offenders or to prevent repetition of the same offence were 
taken. 

The Department of Justice did the same thing, in a con- 
siderable number of cases, and utterly ignored the remon- 
strances made by the Civil Service Commission. 

‘ Now, I would respectfully ask whether the circumstance 
that an order of exception was merely foreshadowed in 
newspaper reports, should be regarded as a valid excuse for 
violating the rules in anticipation of it, and whether these 
Departments should have permitted such violations to pass 
with impunity ? 

In the Interior Department likewise many appointments, 
especially in the inspecting and examining forces of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, were made with entire disregard of the prin- 
ciples of the civil service law and the rules under it. 

The plea in justification was in many cases that there were 
no eligible lists available at the time when the appointments 
were made, but the flimsiness of that excuse appeared from 
the fact that when examinations might have been held, and 
eligible lists might have been formed, that means of keeping 
the offices in question practically within the classified service 
was not resorted to; and that the cause of this is to be found 
not in any unwillingness or unreadiness on the part of the 
Commission, but rather in an indisposition of the Secretary of 
the Interior to take the officers or employees concerned from 
such lists, or to co-operate with the Commission in holding 
the examinations for forming the lists. 

It has also been urged that many of the offices in ques- 
tion require special qualifications, which could be better 
ascertained by the appointing power than by examination. 
This is a well-known plea urged by the opponents of civil 
service reform. How much that plea holds good is strikingly 
exemplified by the fact that the officers who by their mis- 
conduct helped to bring on the recent Indian outbreak in 
Minnesota, belonged mostly to that identical class which we 
are told must be excluded from the merit system because of 
peculiar fitness required for the performance of the duties 
imposed upon them, and which, we are told, can be secured 
only by the Department exercising an untrammelled discretion 
in the selection of candidates. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in this, as in almost all similar cases, the discretion exer- 
cised by the head of the Department is a ghastly myth, and 
that he exercises hardly any discretion at all, but that the 
appointments are simply imposed upon him by influential 
politicians, usually members of Congress, who seek to quarter 
their tools, or dependents, or favorites, upon the public purse, 
without much, if any, regard to their fitness for the duties to 
be performed. 

This applies with equal pertinency to the forest rangers 
who have been appointed to protect the public timber lands 
against devastation by fire. These officers, too, required in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Interior peculiar qualifications, 
which made it impracticable to confide their selection to the 
methods of the merit system, and demanded the exercise of per- 
sonal discretion by the head ofthe Department. A searching 
investigation of the results will undoubtedly convince him 
that the “ discretion ” of the politicians who usually succeed 
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in obtaining appointments for “their men” in such cases, is 
the last thing to be depended upon, if really conscientious and 
efficient persons are desired for so important a branch of the 
public service. 

The President’s order of July 27, 1897, that no removals 
from positions subject to competitive examination shall be 
made without assignment of cause in writing, and without giv- 
ing the person to be removed an opportunity for being heard 
in his defence, was at the time hailed by public opinion as a 
reformatory step of great value. And such it unquestionably 
was, not only inasmuch as it established a rule desirable in 
itself, but also as it served to confirm the popular belief that it 
was the President’s settled purpose to advance the progress 
of civil service reform so far as his power would go. I am 
sincerely glad to say that the order did have the effect of 
making arbitrary removals more rare, but there have been 
enough of such arbitrary removals—and a great many of them 
of sufficiently flagrant and conspicuous a character—to attract 
public attention. 

In my last annual address it was my duty to mention the 
fact that in some cases the President’s order had been set at 
defiance with great boldness; that such instances had been 
duly brought to the President’s notice, and that it was hoped 
the President would, after satisfactory ascertainment of 
the circumstances, deal with the offenders according to law, 
and make of some of them warning examples by dismissing 
them from the service. I sincerely wish I could report that 
this had been done, but I am compelled to say that it has 
not, and that so far the offenders have escaped with im- 
punity. This is deplorable in two respects. In the first 
place it is apt to encourage in the service itself a spirit of 
insubordination and contempt for the law andthe rules. When 
the spoils politicians in public place, or public officers who are 
subject to the influence of spoils politicians, are made to un- 
derstand that they can trample upon the law and upon the 
regulations laid down by the Chief Magistrate, without dan- 
ger of being held to account for it, what can be more natural 
than that in constantly widening circles the law should become 
an object of sport for those who desire to circumvent or to 
subvert it? But we observe another effect of that toleration 
of insubordinate conduct which is hardly less important. 
There is not one of those occurrences which, as soon as it 
came to public knowledge, did not call forth from the enemies 
of the merit system the customary cry—* See there another 
proof of what an unmitigated humbug civil service reform is!” 
Indeed, such cries are extremely unjust; but who will deny 
that they have a most undesirable effect upon those who do 
not take the trouble to discriminate? Do we not know that 
most people judge others rather by their faults than by their 
virtues, rather by their failures than their successes ? 

There are ten commandments. A man will be less praised 
for observing nine, than he will be blamed and discredited 
for breaking one. Nor has he any right to complain of this. 
The observance of the nine commandments is a simple duty, 
the performance of which should be regarded as a matter of 
course.. By the breach of one he forfeits his virtue, and lays 
himself open to the suspicion of being capable of breaking 
more of them. So it is with the government in its administra- 
tion of the civil service law. One conspicuous dereliction in 
its enforcement going unpunished will cause a widespread be- 
lief that there may be many similar derelictions not so con- 
spicuous, and that the whole system is a hypocritical farce. 
And such a suspicion is especially dangerous and deplorable 
in view of the fact that the permanency and the extension of 
the merit system depend very largely upon the popular belief 
in the honesty of its advocates and the trustworthiness of its 
enforcement. 


Equally deplorable in its spirit, as well as in its effect is 
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the manner in which the ‘reform of the Consular service has 
been treated. You will remember how the rushing rapidity 
with which, at the beginning of President Cleveland’s second 
administration, Consular officers were removed and new men 
put in their places, was at the time resented by public 
opinion, and how severely it was denounced by this League. 
In all parts of the country not only civil service reformers, but 
almost the whole business community, through its representive 
commercial organizations, joined in the demand that the Con- 
sular service should be taken out of politics, that Consular offices 
should cease to be treated as the spoil of party warfare, or to 
be used as the mere reward of partisan activity, that capable and 
efficient Consular officers should be kept in their places with- 
eut regard to their party standing, and that vacancies in that 
branch of the service should be filled only upon proof of the 
specific fitness of the candidates for the duties to be performed. 
President Cleveland’s administration, recognizing this demand 
as just, made an effort,no doubt an honest one, to comply with 
it. Mr. Olney, as Secretary of State, proposed, and President 
Cleveland issued, in 1895, an order that no person should be 
appointed to a Consulship, the salary of which was between 
$1,000 and $2,500, both inclusive, without having been sub- 
jected to a rigid examination on the following subjects: 


(1) General education, knowledge of languages, business training 
and experience. 

(2) The country in which the consul or commercial agent is to reside, 
its government, chief magistrate, geographical features, principal cities, 
chief production and its commercial intercourse and relations with the 
United States. 

(3) The exequatur, its nature and use. 

(4) Functions of a consul or commercial agent as compared with 
those of a vice-consul or consular-agent , relation of former to latter, also 
to the United States minister or ambassador at the capital of the country. 

(5) Duties of a consul or commercial agent as regards : 

(a) Correspondence with the State Department and the form 
thereof. 

(6) Passports, granting and visaing. 

(¢) United States merchant vessels in a foreign port, and their 
crews, whether seeking discharge, deserting, or destitute. 

(d@) Wrecks within the jurisdiction. 

(e) Wrongs to United States citizens within jurisdiction. 

(f) Invoices. 

(g) Official fees and accounts. 

(6) Treaties between the United States and the foreign country. 

(7) Relations of ambassador and minister to laws of the country to 
which they are accredited, as compared with those of consul or commercial 
agent to those of the countries where they reside. 

(8) Acts of ambassador or minister, how far binding upon his 
country. 

(9) Diplomatic, judicial, and commercial functions of consuls or 
commercial agents. 

(10) Piracy, what it is and where punishable. 

(11) Consular Regulations of the United States—copy of which (to 
be returned to the Department) will be supplied to each candidate upon 
application. 

(12) Such other subject or subjects as the Board may deem important 
and appropriate in any particular case. 

These examinatious were to be conducted by a Board con- 
sisting of the Third Assistant Secretary of State, the Solicitor 
of the State Department, and the Chief of the Consular Bureau. 

Secretary Olney, himself, pronounced this order at the time 
of its promulgation, not a final measure, but a “step in the 
right direction.” As a step in the right direction, as a proof 
of good intentions, and as an official recognition of the neces- 
sity of withdrawing the Consular service from the reach of 
spoils politics, this League hailed the measure with hearty 
applause. But we could not conceal our apprehension that in- 
asmuch as the system of examinations proposed did not con- 
tain the feature of open competition, and that it permitted the 
selection by the Department, or by those exercising influence 
upon the Department, of the candidates to be put through a mere 
pass examination, it would eventually meet the fate of similar 
experiments that had been made before; that is to say, that 
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the examination would degenerateinto a mere formality, and as 
before, almost all Consular appointments would again be ruled 
by political favor. Tothis apprehension I gaveexpression in my 
annual address of 1896, when I predicted that eventually “ the 
waves of influence will wash down the feeble breakwater of the 
pass examination once more.” 

I must confess, however, that when I said this I did not 
expect that my prediction would be verified so soon. The 
character as well as the rapidity of the changes in the Consu- 
lar service, which were made during the first months of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s administration—the number of such changes 
even exceeding the number made during the corresponding 
period of the Cleveland administration—startled many people 
also among those who were not as warmly interested in the 
cause of civil service reform as the members of this League 
are. Many things happened which excited suspicion as to the 
seriousness of the examinations to which, under the Olney or- 
der, candidates for consulships were to be subjected, and 
officers of the League thought it their duty to make, from time 
to time, enquiries of the State Department as to the scope of 
the examinations, and the relative number of the successful and 
unsuccessful candidates. 

Such inquiries until lately were met with the answer that 
the information so called for could not be furnished, for the 
reason that such things were treated by the State Department 
as strictly confidential. But the veil of mystery has been 
lifted since the new Secretary of State entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

I have had before me two examination papers for consul- 
ships of more than ordinary importance—one in France and 
one in England. The questions therein proposed to the candi- 
dates conform in appearance to most of the subjects enumer- 
ated in the Olney order. But they are so put that any person 
of ordinary intelligence and average memory ean prepare him- 
self for such a trial of his faculties and attainments by a very 
brief study of the consular instructions. The requirement that he 
should know the language of the country to which he wishes to 
be sent, need not embarrass him; for the candidate for the 
consulship in France is not asked to write a letter in French, 
but simply to write a letter in English “ in regard to his knowl- 
edge of the French language.” He may answer that he thinks 
he has enough even if he can say only “‘ouc” and “non,” and 
that may be considered satisfactory by the appointing power. 

Moreover, excepting two or three points, the questions on 
the two examination papers are not only substantially but lit- 
terally the same, so that by frequent repetition they are certain 
to leak out. Indeed, it would be a perfect wonder if the 
coaching schools for examinations, which no doubt exist in 
Washington, were not, under such a system, in full pos- 
session of them, and thus enabled to send every candidate 
into the examination with a complete assortment of answers 
securely in his coat pocket. It is therefore not surprising that, 
of t12 candidates for consular offices examined during the 
first year of this administration, only one failed to pass, and 
that this one did not pass can be explained only upon the as- 
sumption that his must have been an obtuseness of extraor- 
dinary pathological interest, or that he must have fallen a 
victim to political intrigue, which misfortune would entitle 
him much to public sympathy. 

At any rate, the facts ascertained leave no doubt as to the 
mode of procedure by which this great Republic receives its Con- 
sular representatives abroad, under this so-called reform system. 
It is this: A useful party worker who is to be provided for, or a 
person of some local political influence who is the favorite of a 
powerful political patron, conceives the idea that it would be 
pleasant to him to have some comfortable salaried position 
abroad, either because he has no other paying job on hand, or 
because his wife’s health needs a change of climate, or because 
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he wishes his daughters to have good and cheap music lessons, 
or because he wants to be “ vindicated” or raised in thesocial scale 
by means of recognition on the part of the Government. The 
United States Senator from his State, or his representative in 
Congress, or both, find it desirable for what they call the public 
interest—that is, their own interest, in keeping their political ma- 
chine in order—that the ambition of this person should be grati- 
fied, and they assail the President with suitable urgency, telling 
him that the people of their respective States or districts demand 
just this thing, and that unless it be done the consequences to 
the party will be awful. 

The President isimpressed. It may happen that the can- 
didate presented to him is a very improper person, and that 
the respectable part of the community from which he comes 
make, with more or less indignation, their protest against the 
appointment, as happened in the case of the notorious Saylor, 
of Pennsylvania, whose appointment to a consulship even 
standing above the $2,500 level was successfully demanded by 
Senator Quay. Now the President considers that he needs the 
support of this Senator or Representative for whatever policy 
he may wish to put through Congress, and, if the candidate 
aspires to a consulship subject to an examination, he orders him 
to be examined. The candidate then passes the examination, 
as a matter of course, and the appointment follows. It is the 
old story. 

Now, I do not deny that in this way some meritorious per- 
sons have been appointed—be it that their congressional pa- 
trons were uncommonly conscientious, or that they happened 
to find that they could by presenting such a person do them- 
selves a good turn. But in view of the fact that ir, the same 
manner many inefficient and generally improper persons have 
found their way into the Consular service, and that this method 
of appointment encourages, with every change of administra- 
tion, sweeping removals of Consular officers, when after some 
years of service they have acquired a certain desirable degree 
of experience and efficiency, it will be admitted that this is 
certainly not a system calculated to give the American busi- 
ness community as good a Consular representation abroad as 
it should have. It is our duty to call things by their right 
names, and that duty compels me to acknowledge the fact that, 
Secretary Olney’s step in the right direction notwithstanding, 
the method of selecting and appointing Consular officers is 
substantially what it was under the frank and open old 
spoils system. The business men and the commercial bodies 
that have petitionedand memorialized for the reform of the 
Consular Service with so much energy, and who were made to 
believe that by the Olney order at least a beginning of that 
reform was to be made, must understand that their efforts have 
so far been in vain, and that, very thinly disguised, the old 
spoils methods in the appointment of Consular officers are in 
full flower. They seem to acknowledge this, for they have be- 
gun to petition for reform of the consular service once more, 
with Cleveland, Ohio, in the lead. 

I ath sure I am expressing the feelings of every member of 
this League—indeed of every honest and self-respecting citi- 
zen the country over—when I say that we should prefer the 
dropping of the disguise. If men of unsuitable character and 
acquirements must, at the dictation of Senatorial or other bosses, 
be put into the Counsular Service of the country, let it at least 
be done frankly and courageously under the old spoils flag, 
and not under the cover of a so-called reform system, 

The new Secretary of State, Col. John Hay, has done a 
good service to the country by permitting the truth about 
the Consular examinations to emerge from the veil of mystery 
in which they had been shrouded. The public obligation 
to him will of course be much greater if he employs his 
official influence to the utmost, as 1 earnestly hope he will, 
toward accomplishing what the business community of the 
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country has so long and so vainly been praying for—that is a 
system of examinations for Consular positions that will really 
rescue the Consularservice from the deleterious touch of spoils 
politics, and bring to it the best attainable ability and character. 

I have no doubt that he is the man to do this, and that he 
has the honorable ambition to earn this title to the gratitude of 
the country. But if he makes the attempt he will, in order to 
succeed, have to take the experience of the past earnestly to 
heart. Why haveall similiar attempts failed? Not necessarily 
because the men making them acted in bad faith, but because 
they contented themselves with mere pass examinations. 

The first consequence regularly was that presently ad- 
mission to these examinations was granted only by way of 
political favor and influence ; and the second, that the politi- 
cal favor and influence which had secured to the favored 
the admission to the examination, then also proved strong 
enough to have the examination so arranged that the favored 
could easily pass. And thus appointments were controlled by 
influence and favor, just as they had been before. Now I 
admit that in countries in which spoils politics have never 
prevailed, as in Germany, or in which, as in England, they 
have long ceased to pievail so as to have entirely disappeared 
from the habits and even from the memory of the people, pass- 
examinations may more easily be maintained in practical ef- 
ficiency, although even there,—as John Stuart Mill forcibly 
set forth in a well remembered dissertation—even there they 
were apt to deteriorate. But in a country, in the politics of 
which the spoils system has long been the rule, is still struggling 
for existence, and has a majority of active politicians still 
on its side, and those spoils politicans constantly scheming 
how to prevent every arrangement that might wrench any 
office with a salary worth having from their grasp, or how to 
subvert or circumvent existing barriers in order to get hold of 
those offices again—in such a country mere pass examinations 
can answer the purpose only when they ate conducted by ex- 
ceptionally conscientious and competent persons under an 
administration so indomitably resolved to maintain them in 
absolute integrity, as to be perfectly proof against all politi- 
cal influence and pressure An administration fully answer- 
ing this requirement we have not had yet. It is therefore 
necessary that in such surroundings the administration should 
protect itself with as strong a bulwark as possible against the 
pressure of influence, and the strongest bulwark as yet dis- 
covered is the competitive system of examination, open to all, 
which gives the best man the best chance for appointment 
without regard to party affiliations. In this respect I can 
only repeat what I said in my last annual address: 

“Tf our commercial community wants a real reform in the 
method of appointment to Consular positions, it must insist 
upon three things: competitive examination fpr admission to 
the Consular service ; promotion only for merit ; and removal 
only for cause.” 

Nor can it be said that competitive examinations are in- 
applicable to Consular offices, appointments to which aresub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate; forit is wholly within the 
power and discretion of the President to order, for his own 
guidance, open competitive examinations for the candidates 
presenting themselves, and then to nominate to the Senate, 
as his own choice, the man who comes out best. _If then the 
Senators systematically refuse to confirm such nominations 
in order to save their patronage, they will do so on their own 
responsibility to their constituents. But 1 have no doubt that 
if the President introduced such a system, and the Senate 
sought to break it down by systematically rejecting the 
candidates so selected, the commercial community would 
rise up in its might, and the public opinion of the country 
would teach the Senators a lesson not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. 
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I said that the competitive system is the strongest bul- 
wark so far devised against the pressure of political influence. 
I do not pretend, however, that it is an absolutely safe bul- 
wark when those whom it is to protect collude with those 
who assail it. 

It appears that the smuggling of persons into places 
subject to competitive examination without such an examin- 
ation has been developed into a fine art in various branches 
of the service, and that the “ beating” of the law and of the 
rules is extensively carried on with much ingenuity and system. 

Some of these practices, as they occured in the Revenue 
Service, and in the Internal Departments, I have already dis- 
cussed; but more is to be said. The Pension Commis- 
sioner circumvented the law in the appointment of Examin- 
ing Surgeons by appointing in localities where Boards 
already existed, new Boards, and sending all applicants to 
these. As the personnelof such Boards become classified 
only when the amount of fees received is $300 annually, the 
new appointees were invariably treated as unclassified, and the 
old classified Boards were practically driven out of business. 
In the Post-Office Department it has become a not infrequent 
practice to appoint persons without examination as clerks in 
offices that are about to be made free delivery offices becoming 
thereby classified, and then to transfer such persons, immedi- 
ately after they have thus been “ covered in,” to other positions 
in other parts of the Post-Office department, or even in other 
departments. Four persons have been transferred in this way 
to the important classified position of Post Office Inspector, 
four have been sentto the Treasury Department, and others to 
the San Francisco Mint, the Government Printing establish- 
ment, and other offices. 

The method followed in the field force of the Interior De- 
partment, whereby persons have been employed temporarily in 
the absence of eligible lists, and all efforts to hold examin- 
ations to secure permanent appointees have then been dis- 
couraged, has been referred to. 

As the Civil Service Commission depends on the depart- 
ment officers for a statement of the duties for which specific 
qualifications are desired, and for other information necessary 
in fixing the scope of an examination, it will readily be seen 
that where the department refuses utterly to co-operate, the 
provisions of the law cannot be enforced. ‘The Department of 
Justice has followed this same plan in the appointment of clerks 
and others made in the offices of United States District Attor- 
neys and Marshals. In other departments and offices, notably 
in the San Francisco Custom House, persons have been ap- 
pointed to positions nominally in the “excepted” list and then 
assigned to other duties, while the “excepted” duties are per- 
formed by old employees under classified titles. 

The tricks employed in getting rid of employees whose 
places are desired, have been quite as various. In many cases 
men have been laid off, ostensibly ‘‘ for lack of work,” while 
immediately afterward their positions have been filled by others 
who perform the identical duties. In other cases the reasons 
stated in nominal compliance with the President’s order of 
July, 1897, have been so plainly of the “trumped up” sort as 
to call forth indignant protests not only from the Civil Service 
Commission but from the inspecting officers of the depart- 
ments themselves. In still others employees have been given 
an “ indefinite furlough without pay,” and their places quickly 
filled by persons appointed to do the same work “in the absence 
of eligible lists.” 

These are not secret matters. Many of these occurrences 
are reviewed in the last published annual report of the Civil 
Service Commission, 127 pages of which are devoted to them. 
The most serious fact is that such cases, remaining uncor- 
rected, are permitted to stand as precedents of the most vicious 
and demoralizing sort. 
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This is an unwelcome exhibition which I should be most 
happy not to be obliged to spread before you. But however un- 
palatable that duty may be, it must be done. The President’s 
good intentions are not to be questioned. But those intentions 
are evidently treated with reckless disrespect by some of the offi- 
cers under him who by their evil practices burden him with re- 
sponsibilities which he must find extremely irksome, and which 
he should not be willing to bear. 

Let us now turn to the brighter side of the picture. I be- 
lieve I can say with perfect assurance that the public opinion 
of the country has never been so strongly supporting the 
cause of civil service reform as it is now. Among the great 
newspapers of the Republic, that is to say among those whic 
have the largest circulations, and command the most influence, 
there are avowedly opposed to it hardly more than you can 
count upon the fingers of one hand. A large majority of them 
are advocating and sustaining it with more or less fidelity and 
force. Discussion on the usefulness of the merit system as 
it affects the administration of the public business has sub- 
stantially ceased. On the whole, the spoils politician in as- 
sailing civil service reform confines himself to certain hack- 
neyed ribaldries, and to the fierce exclamation that he and 
his kind must have the offices as a reward for party service. 
I have of late observed only one argument against the merit 
system, which, although not new, has recently been ad- 
vanced by an adherent of the Republican boss of Pennsy]- 
vania in the tone of a wail of despairing virtue clad in a garb 
of politico-philosophical reasoning. It appeared in one of our 
journals in these words: 

“The amount of jobbery and corruption which pervades 
all parties and all factions is enough to make a man who 
knows anything about it sick and skeptical concerning the 
future of the country. I call it horrible. I will tell you what 
has done more than anything else to debauch American poli- 
tics. It is this civil service reform business. Before the Chi- 
nese system came in, whenever you wanted a man to work for 
you in politics, all you had to do was to promise to find him 
a place in Washington if you were successful and your party 
got into power. If you did not win he did not expect any- 
thing. To-day, if you are running for an office, and ask a 
man in town to round up the voters at the caucus for you, he 
stands back and asks: ‘What am I to get out of it?? You 
cannot give him a place in Washington now, and if this civil 
service business is allowed to go on the day will come when 
you cannot give him anything in the line of office anywhere. 
The result is now that he wants money, and in plain Englsh, 
you have got to hire and pay for whatever you want done. 
The outcome, then, is that an aspirant for political power must 
either be very rich or must work the corporations which are 
seeking favors. If he can turn legislative privileges to profit, 
and so make himself indispensable to somebody, he will have 
money to do business on. One man cannot run this alone, 
for one man does not make a Legislature. Hence we must 
have leaders or ‘bosses’ as you would call them, so that 
whenever a great corporation wants something which it is will- 
ing to pay for, it can go directly to the boss, and he in turn 
can parcel out the money to such of his followers as are will- 
ing in state Legislatures, city Councils, and the national Con- 
gress to vote as he directs, or to earn the money. This is a 
plain business proposition.” 

Thus we are asked to return to the spoils system in the in- 
terest of the public virtue, and strange to say, I have known 
cases in which this appeal has had some effect upon otherwise 
sensible persons. Their reasoning is this. We must have 
political parties. A party must have an organization. An or- 
ganization must have workers to get out the vote. The work- 
ers must have reward. That reward must be either in the 
shape of office or of money. If you take away the offices, 
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only money remains. And then it will require more and more 
money. 

This reasoning is not without plausibility to a certain point. 
We must have political parties, and a party in order 
to be effective must have an organization and _ work- 
ers. This is true. But what kind of an organization 
‘and what kind of workers must a party have? Is it necessary 
that the organization and the workers should consist of a lot 
of mercenaries who put themselves to party work only for the 
purpose of making politics profitable to themselves personally ? 
Some people will say that only that class of persons can be 
found willing to devote themselves to the drudgery of party 
work. This is plausible. But is it true? We have had po- 
litical parties in this country before the offices were distributed 
among party workers with every change of administration, and 
before much money was used in elections to bring out the 
voters; and yet parties were as active and party contests as 
spirited, and the vote was as full then as now. We know that 
in other contries which have constitutional government, and 
political parties, and elections, but no distribution of offices as 
party spoil, and no bands of mercenary party workers living 
on politics, party contests are as energetic as they are here. 

Must we then admit it to be a fact that while in other coun- 
tries parties can be maintained without official spoils, and while 
in this Republic, too, they have in former times been so kept 
in energetic vitality, the American people have become so 
mercenary and degraded that they will not give any time or 
work to their public interests unless they are individually 
bribed to do so? Have we sunk so low? But if we had, 
would the substitution of one kind of bribe for another furnish 
any remedy for this appalling evil? For the distribution of 
money in the guise of official salaries to party workers is no 
less a bribe than cash itself. Would not the result of the com- 
plete restoration of the spoils system be that those who now 
demand money for their patriotism, would then demand money 
and offices, too? Do they not do so now, wherever the 
offices are still attainable? Is it not true, as a matter of his- 
tory, that it was the use of offices as a means of bribery that 
gradually developed the mercenary spirit in our politics? And 
will not this mercenary spirit, started and stimulated by the 
partisan use of the patronage, necessarily spread more widely 
the more it has to feed upon? The spoils system offered 
the mercenaries offices. The offices presently proved insuf- 
ficient to satisfy their greed. They then exacted money in ad- 
dition. They received money, together with the offices. Then 
certain classes of offices were withdrawn from their grasp, and 
they demanded more money. And now they simply want 
the offices back on the ground that they otherwise must insist 
upon still more money. Is it not certain that the return of the 
offices to their constantly widening greed would not satisfy, but 
only sharpen, the appetite ? 

The suggestion that under existing circumstances we can- 
not keep our political parties in effective activity without sys- 
tematic bribery and corruption of some sort, and the fact that 
such a theory can be advanced with the expectation of its being 
accepted by good citizens, should only serve to open our 
eyes to the frightful character of the condition confronting us. It 
should convince us that the true remedy must be found in the 
direction of the complete abolition of political pelf. 

We must not seek to satisfy the mercenary element, bnt to 
get on without it. We must not endeavor to attract the mer- 
cenary element to political activity, but do everything we can 
to drive it out of that political life. We must strive to con- 
vince the popular mind that while political parties must have 
organization, party machines consisting of patronage-mongers 
and bribe-givers as leaders, with hordes of patronage-hunt- 
ers and bribe-takers at their command, are not only not 
necessary to the existence or efficiency of political parties 
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but will deprive parties of their moral vitality, and turn them 
into mere agencies of general robbery and spoliation. 

Nothing could be more deceptive and dangerous than the 
doctrine that if one party has such a machine, the other one 
must have one, too, in order to fight the devil with fire. If 
the observance of this doctrine were carried to its logical con- 
sequences, it would turn our party contests simply into some- 
thing like two or more devils fighting each other with fire. 
Where two bosses, at the head of two parties respectively, fight 
one another, this is actually and visibly the case. The pecu- 
liarity of these pyrotechnical contests is that not the devils 
themselves but the people are scorched and roasted: 

To put an end to this abominable state of things, there is 
no other effective means than to deprive the devils as much as 
possible of their fuel—that is, of their means of bribery; to 
strip them of their patronage by the greatest practicable ex- 
tension of civil service reform, and then also to restrict the 
use of money in elections to the narrowest attainable limits by 
corrupt practices laws. ‘The latter has been tried, so far with 
little success, but it is to be hoped that experience will suggest 
more effective methods, and that the moral sense and the en- 
lightened opinion of the people will compel their introduction 
and enforcement, as it has compelled the establishment, and 
is compelling the maintenance of the merit system in the Na- 
tional civil service against all the open assaults and hidden in- 
trigues of spoils politicians. 

How strong on our side that moral sense and public opin- 
ion have become was strikingly manifested by the signal fail- 
ure of the anti-civil service reform campaign in the last 
session of Congress. Every imaginable enginery of warfare 
was set in motion. There was a committee to investigate 
the practical working of the civil service rules, by which the 
enemies of the merit system expected to bring to light its use- 
lessness, or at least striking abuses in its administration. There 
were speeches made, some of which resembled in their fierce- 
ness of denunciation the wild fury of Indian war-whoops. But 
the investigation served only to show that the working of 
the merit system had been most beneficial wherever the civil 
service regulations had been most faithfully enforced ; and the 
boisterous oratory served only to expose the futility of the in- 
tent to hide the absence of argument by vituperate epithets 
and frantic exclamations. The result was the utter failure 
of the legislation hostile to the merit spstem, which had been 
intended, and that result was unquestionably due to the restrain- 
ing power of that public opinion which sternly condemns any 
backward step from the position gained by the advance of 
civil service reform. It must be emphasized that the Presi- 
dent himself also earnestly discountenanced legislation of 
that kind, and assiduously used his influence to discourage 
and prevent it. . 

We have indeed to admit that under cover of the pressure 
put upon the Government by the breaking out of the Spanish 
War, some things were done during that session which looked 
like real successes of spoils politics. The War Department, 
as well as the Navy Department demanded, to satisty the ex- 
igencies of the time, many additions to various classes of the 
service under them. The additions were certainly needed, 
and needed without much delay. The question was only 
whether the persons needed could be taken from existing 
eligible lists, or through examinations that might have been 
speedily held. This question was raised when the Emergency 
Bill, appropriating money for such positions, was up in Con- 
gress. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House, who had charge of the bill, asked that the additional 
force be appointed without regard to the civil service rules, for 
the reason that the Civil Service Commission was utterly un- 
able to cope with the emergency,—that is to furnish a sufficient 
number of men in accordance with the regulations, This was 
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a remarkable mistake—all the more remarkable as the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee had never taken 
the trouble to inform himself by application to the Civil Service 
Commission as to what that Commission was able to do. 

The fact is, that the Commission had eligible lists ready 
to hand from which a large majority of the additional force 
needed might have been taken, and that there was enough 
time for holding more examinations, and for preparing ad- 
ditional lists, before all that force would have been needed. 
These facts were actually communicated to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee after the Bill had passed the House, but 
without effect. ; 

It has been ascertained that of the emergency appoint- 
ments under the War Department without examination, 
about 560 were made in the Washington offices directly. Itis 
an interesting fact that a large proportion of these persons, so 
appointed, were incompetent, and generally ill-suited for the 
* work to be done. That was at the point where political 
pressure was strongest. On the other hand, the appointments 
made “in the field,” outside of the Department at Washing- 
ton, were of better character. That was where the political 
pressure was weakest. The emergency appointments without 
examination made by the Navy Department were much less 
in number than those made by the Department of War, but 
on the whole, of great efficiency. The popular impression is 
not wrong, that, in the Navy Department, political pressure 
had the least effect. 

While the emergencies of the War were thus taken advan- 
tage of to foist into the civil service a large number of persons 
without examination, the same emergencies, and the events of 
the War generally have really served to put the necessity ofa 
consistent and vigorous enforcement of the merit system, 
wherever there is any possibility for it, into a clearer light. 

The finest illustration of the virtues of the merit system 
is furnished by the American Navy, in its administrative as 
well as in its fighting force. If there be a person in the land 
who would favor the injection of spoils politics into that splen- 
did organization, the American people would surely set him 
down as an idiot, or as a traitor. And there is hardly less 
unanimity of opinion as to the fact, that had there been as 
general an adherence to the merit principle in the manage- 
ment of the various branches of the military service, the heroic 
efforts of our soldiers would have achieved their triumphs far 
more easily, and been attended with far less loss and suffering. 
This lesson is so obvious that it should penetrate even the 
dullest understanding, and disarm the most plausible advo- 
cacy of spoils politics. ; : 

Can the most inventive ingenuity produce any valid reason 
why the whole public service—National, State and Municipal— 
should not be organized upon the simple and self-evident prin- 
ciple which in our Navy has proved so brilliantly successful ? 
Can there be any excuse that would really satisfy the con- 
science and the common sense of any patriotic citizen, for not 
conducting the management of our Revenue service, our Con- 
sular Service, our Postal Service, our Land and Forestry Ser- 
vice, our Indian Service, the taking of the Census, and every 
other branch of our administrative machinery, on the basis of 
the same simple principle? Should not, in the face of these 
palpable and convincing experiences, the President, and every 
head of department, and every Senator and Representative in 
Congress, make haste to break through the vicious notions and 
habits with which the traditions of spoils politics have sur- 
rounded them, and to recognize not only in theory, but by 
corresponding action, the self-evident truth that as mere skill 
or unscrupulousness in carrying a caucus, or mere zeal and 
dexterity in electioneering, or mere liberality in contributing to 
a party campaign chest, or mere energy in bringing out the 
voters, would not by any sane person be considered sufficient 
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qualification for the command of a ship, or even for the hum- 
ble position of a gunner or boatswain on a man-of-war, so 
it should not be considered a sufficient qualification for a con- 
sulship, or a post-office, or a revenue place, or an Indian 
agency, or even the humblest clerkship ; but that wherever any 
work is to be done for the public, the people are entitled to the 
best work, and that the work should be given only to those 
who by the best available method prove themselves best fitted 
for that work ? 

There is much talk about the new obligations which the 
results of the recent war have thrust upon us. This is indeed 
not the place for discussing the question whether it is desir- 
able or not for this Republic to possess colonial dependencies. 
But it is certainly pertinent to say that if this Republic should 
charge itself with such dependencies, the question of their 
government will be to us one of the gravest problems of the 
future. Now, however opinions may differ on other points, 
will anybody deny that if such colonial governments were 
run on the spoils principle, they would inevitably bring upon 
us not only disastrous failures, but unbearable disgrace? I 
think I am not going too far in saying that the intelligence 
and the moral sense of the country should in that event be 
united in demanding for these dependencies a civil service or- 
ganized upon merit rules as strict, and upon examinations as 
exacting, as are those of the India Service of Great Britain, 
that is, rules and examinations far more strict and far more 
exacting than those which at present govern our classified ser- 
vice. 

Now, if the merit system in its fullest development should 
be considered indispensable for the government of the colonies, 
in case they come, will there be any hope of obtaining it unless 


it be considered equally necessary for our home service? I may 
therefore be permitted to point out in what mannerthe system we 
have may still be improved and extended. In the first place all 
public officers who have any power over their subordinates in 
the way of promotion or reduction in grade, or of appointment 
or removal, should be made to understand that they will not 
be permitted to take any liberties with the civil service law and 


the rules. In this respect nothing would seem to be more de- 
sirable, in order to restore that necessary discipline which in 
some quarters seems to have become dangerously lax, than 
the removal of offending officers, by way of warning ex- 
ample. This would prevent much “mischief in the future, and 
save the President himself much otherwise inevitable and ex- 
ceedingly vexatious tribulation. Secondly, in accordance with 
the pledge contained in the Republican platform, that the 
operation of the civil service law should not only not be re- 
stricted, but, on the contrary, extended wherever practicable, 
it would be fitting, and greatly to the public interest, that the 
assistant postmasters, the employees of the District of Colum- 
bia, those ot Congress, those of the Congressional Library, the 
fourth class postmasters, the whole clerical force of the Census 
Bureau, and the laborers, should be brought into the classified 
service—the unskilled laborers by means of registration. 

Nor should we fail to repeat that, for reasons often set forth 
by this League, the four-years-term laws, which have been de- 
nounced by almost every one of our prominent statesmen in the 
first half of this century, from Jefferson down, as a prolific source 
of favoritism, profligate intrigue, and political demoralization, 
should at last be repealed. 

It is gratifying to observe that in several States and muni- 
cipalties the cause of civil service reform is prosperously ad- 
vancing. 

The story of that Governor of New York who undertook to 
take the starch out ofthe civil service of his State, is familiar to 
you all. He did indeed succeed in taking out of the civil service 
much of the starch it contained, although, thanks to the 
watchful energy of the friends of civil service reform in the 
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State, by no means as much as he had intended. But now, 
having been dropped by those whom he had sought to serve, 
but, it seems, whom after all he did not serve enough to keep 
their favor, he will be succeeded by a new Governor, Col. 
Roosevelt, who in whatever other respects some of us may 
differ with him, is hailed by all of us as a champion of civil 
service reform, who in many a hard fought contest for that 
cause has amply proved that in his composition there was 
starch in almost limitless abundance. We may therefore con- 
fidently expect that, so far as his power reaches, we shall not 
only recover the ground temporarily lost under his predeces- 
sor, but advance beyond it to new fields. At any rate, in the 
co-operation between Governor Roosevelt and the civil service 
reformers of the State, good faith and energy will not be want- 
ing, and as there is no doubt that the best part of the intellig- 
ence and respectability of that great Commonwealth stands 
behind them, a happy outcome may surely be hoped for. 

From Illinois, too, where since the adoption of the merit 
system in Chicago, long and somewhat confused struggles 
have been going on concerning its scope, we have the wel- 
come news of important victories won by the civil service re- 
formers in the Courts. 

In far-away San Francisco also, a new city charter has 
been adopted by a majority of 4,000 votes, after a contest 
carried on mainly on the civil service issue; and from many 
other cities we are receiving evidences of hopefully rising in- 
terest in our cause. 

The present situation may therefore, be summed-up 
thus: The national administration has so far failed to 
redeem the pledge contained in the platform upon which it 
was elected—not only to “enforce the civil service laws 
honestly and thoroughly,” but also to “extend it wherever 
practicable ; ” and various abuses have been allowed to creep 
into the conduct of the civil service which have had the effect 
of nullifying the spirit and intent of the law and of the rules 
in a considerable number of cases. It is gladly ack- 
nowledged that the number of such cases is still so lim- 
ited that it may be spoken of as exceptional. But it has been 
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large and conspicious enough to impair the confidence of many 
people in the honest enforcement of the merit system. and to 
justify the apprehension that, if the abuses complained of be 
permitted to continue and to spread, they will undermine the 
discipline of the service and bring back many of the worst 
evils which the introduction of the merit system was designed 
to remedy. On the other hand, recent events have served to 
put the necessity of the maintenance and of the greatest pos- 
sible extension of the merit system in a stronger light than 
ever, and still more to invigorate that patriotic public opinion 
which, steadily increasing in righteous power, will not only not 
tolerate any backward step but never cease, to press on 
until the work of reform is wholly accomplished and firmly 
founded. 

We are indeed at this annual meeting not so fortunate as 
to have fresh conquests achieved during the past year to cele- 
brate. But it remains nevertheless true that the main strength of 
the enemies of civil service reform is broken, that their arsenals 
of argument are exhausted, and that in the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people we possess a reserve force growing stronger 
every day. ‘The attacks we have now to beat back from the 
ground we have won, are afte: all those of mere marauding 
parties seeking lodgment in il guarded positions of ours, and 
trying to pick up what there may Le within their reach, for a 
living. While they are not without power of mischief, they 
will be really dangerous only if there be negligence, or pusil- 
lanimity, or bad faith in our own camp. 

Our duty, always the same, is clear and peremptory. It is 
to hold aloft with a firm hand the standard of genuine civil 
service reform; to permit nothing to pass under that name 
that does not truly satisfy its test; to rep:l without regard of 
person or party, without fear or favor, whatever attack may 
be made upon it, and to press on with indomitable persevcr- 
ance toward the final consummation of the work Ifthat duty 
is fulfilled, as I am fully confident it will be by the League 


and its patriotic ailies, with the old fidelity, truthfulness and 
courage, a complete and final victory of our cause will surely 
come, and come at a day not far distant. 








